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STUDIES IN CHRETIEN’S CONTE DEL GRAAL 
By HELEN ADOLF 


For the second time in the course of a year, Nitze has called for a 
new investigation of Chrétien’s Perceval: “The time is ripe for some 
Romance scholar to collaborate with a Celticist in a book on Chré- 
tien’s last romance.” It is the aim of this paper to clear the ground 
for such a book by reconstructing the French poet’s immediate 
sources more exactly than has been done so far. I say “sources,” and 
not the “livre,” for Chrétien may well have used the livre in addition 
to other Celtic material. 

This reconstruction will proceed along three different lines: (1) a 
general study of what has been aptly called the “dilution” of myth 
into fairy tale ;* (2) an analysis of the contradictions and defective 
transitions in the Conte del Graal; (3) a consideration of the factors 
which this author has called the “historical background” of the 
Perceval.* 

As a result, Chrétien’s source will appear as a loose conglomera- 
tion of stories—“French retellings of Welsh or Breton adaptations” 
of Irish mythology‘—whereas the set-up of the central scene, its 
“san,” the “sacramental note,”® will be credited to Chrétien. 

Such a result clashes with the “survival” theory.* Instead of re- 
flecting a time-old initiation ceremony passed on by esoteric circles, 
Chrétien’s Grail scene becomes the product of an evolution accord- 
ing to the humble law that results differ from, and surpass, their 
original purposes." 

But this course is also a passage “from ritual to romance.” For 
mythology originates in a period of “panwizardism,”* where every 
hero is endowed with mana (power) and where striking or recurring 
events are commemorated by a kind of magic ritual. The course of 
time converts these rites into aetiological stories connected with 
certain persons or places, and finally it dissolves them into fairy 
tales which are meant for entertainment only. They abandon the 


1W. A. Nitze, “Count Philip’s Book and the Graal,” MLN, LIX ce). 
562; see also Nitze, review of Origin of the Grail Legend, by Arthur C. 
i in MP, XLI (1944), 201. 

S. Loomis, in Speculum, VIII (1933), 415. 

3 Feijen Adolf, “A Historical Background for Chrétien’s Perceval,” PMLA, 
LVIII (1943), 597-620 

4 Nitze, in MP, XLI (1944), 201. 

5 Cf. W. A. Nitze, “The Castle of Grail—an Irish Analogue,” in Studies 
in Honor of A. M. Elliott, I (1911), 

6 Maintained by A. H. Krappe, in MLR, XXXIX (1944), 18-23; a, in 
MP, XLI (1944), 201; rejected by R. S. Loomis, in RF, XLV (1931), 94 _ and 
in Speculum, VIII (1933), 418. 

7 “Heterogonie der Zwecke,” see W. Wundt, Grundziiae der physiologischen 
Psychologie, 6. Auflage, IIT (1911), 766. 

8 A. Nutt, in K. Meyer, The Voyage of Bran, Son of Febal, to the Land of 
the Living (London, 1895-97), II, 121. 
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names of the characters, and multiply and recombine the elements of 
mythology. Like mythology, they still use the language of symbols— 
that dreamlike pattern in which image and thought remain still un- 
divided, since abstraction has not yet replaced the fullness and 
vividness of perception by the colorless amalgamation of thought 
and word. Symbolism, which in the mythological era had served the 
purpose of powerful characterization, now becomes more conven- 
tional—a handy coin passed on by professional storytellers. A hero’s 
attribute, e.g., originally perhaps the source of his power, becomes his 
cipher, his abbreviation, in other words, a personal symbol.® 

It is my contention that Bleeding Lance and Sword—and Cup as 
well—are such personal symbols. 

Scholars are now all agreed on the fact that Chrétien had no 
direct access to Irish mythology.*® Brown,™ like Ehrismann,’* has 
especially mentioned the difference in atmosphere between fairy tale 
and mythology. But naturally scholars have been interested above 
all in reconstructing the vaguely perceived contours of the Celtic 
Pantheon. And it cannot be denied that much has been achieved: 
the wounded Bran-Nuadu,” the scheming fairy mistress,’* the 
shape-shifter who serves her, the Otherworld landscape with Tuatha 
de Danann and Fomorians'*—all these Celtic features cast a reveal- 
ing light on French romance. Yet this method is less successful where 
the mythological pattern had suffered a too drastic dilution. And this 
applies especially to Lance and Grail.** That is where our theory 
comes in. 

It is not necessary to search Celtic literature for a similar lance,?’ 
for a similar vessel. There is abundant proof that men are named 
for their weapon,”* are identified with their weapon. A bleeding 
lance stands for a wounded man. The Fisher King must have been 
visualized originally as wounded and bleeding, and therefore Brown 
seems right in stressing the “death-in-life” motif more than that of 
the dying vegetation god.’® 
~ ® So far, only the aesthetical values of such fairy-tale symbols have been 
recognized; see Leo Spitzer, “Marie de France—Dichterin von Problem- 
Marchen,” ZRPh, L (1930), 29-67. 

10 Arthur C. L. Brown, The Origin of the Grail Legend (Cambridge, 1943), 
p. 11. Loomis, in Speculum, VIII (1933), 418; Nitze, in MP, XLI (1944), 201. 

11 Op. cit., p. 10. 

12 “Marchen im hofischen Epos,” PBB, XXX (1905), 14n. 

18 Helaine Newstead, Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance (1939). 

14 See Nutt, Brown, Nitze, and Cross. 

15 Brown, op. cit., and previously in Iwain, A Study in the Origins of Ar- 
thurian Romance, Harvard University Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, VIII (Boston, 1903), p. 147. 

16 Cf. Margaret Schlauch, in Speculum, XIX (1944), 505. 

17 E.g., Arthur C. L. Brown, “The Bleeding Lance,” PMLA, XXV (1910), 
1-59; Kuno Meyer, Eriu, VI (1912), 157-58. 

18 Quirites=sabinic quir, spear; Saxons, from sahs=knife. “To make sharp 
arrows” is an Arabic expression meaning “to generate brave sons” (C. G. 


Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious [New York, 1937], p. 324). 
19 Origin of the Grail Legend, p. 305. 
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I should like to go even farther: Bran, Nuadu, Arthur, the Fisher 
King—and why not add the King of the Black Isles, too ?*°—all 
point back to an archetype of human experience: the dead warrior, 
appearing to his friends and relatives in their dreams, bearing the 
gruesome marks of his agony, but seemingly alive, because in our 
dreams our loved ones who have died never are dead. This may look 
like a fanciful explanation, yet it is backed by this passage from the 
prose Lancelot: “Quar a pres cel iour ne sera nus qui le roy Artu 
voie se ce nest en songe.””™ 

But what about the wound “parmi les cuisses” ? Does it necessarily 
imply a vegetation ritual, with a king afflicted in his organs of pro- 
creation? According to Fourquet, it is simply the “typical wound, 
prohibiting any activity,”** and that such a view was not unfamiliar 
to the medieval mind is again borne out by a passage from the prose 
Lancelot; Bohors sends word to the damsel of Hongrefort: “Si 
sache ele bien que iou amasse miex que ieu eusse esté ferus parmi 
ambes II les cuisses dune espee que chou quele la ochis.”** How- 
ever, a contamination of both types may have also occurred. At any 
rate, the apparition of the wounded warrior suggested the idea of 
revenge, of a feud quest.** 

A sword, too, may be a symbol of its bearer. A broken sword, for 
example, which may be rewelded and left to his wife by a dying 
hero, is suggestive of the man who will revive in his offspring.** 
Therefore in the Conte del Graal the Grail sword, which had never 
been used and is destined to break once in battle, stands for the 
youthful hero to whom it is given and who will once experience 
failure: v. 3167 “Ceste espee Vos fu jugiee et destinee.”** 

There is still more evidence for the symbolical use of the cup or 
basin. Let us begin with modern poets. In a poem written in 1781 
and called ‘““Der Becher,’’*” Goethe elaborately compares Lida (Frau 
von Stein) with a cup from which he is drinking the nectar of love. 
The romantic writer E. T. A. Hoffmann, in his famous fairy tale 
“Der goldene Topf,’’ makes each of the three daughters of a magi- 


z Nitze, in MP, XLI (1944), 202; Studies in Honor of A. M. Elliott, I, 
44 


21H. O. Sommer, The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances 
(1908-16), V, 285. The italics are mine. 

wed Fourquet, Wolfram d’Eschenbach et le Conte del Gral (Paris, 1938), 
p. ‘ 

23 Sommer, op. cit., IV, 251; see also p. 253. 

24 A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail (1888), , c. ae 
J. D. Bruce, ‘The Evolution of Arthurian Romance, 2nd ed (1928), i 

25 Siegmund’ s sword in Wagner’s Walkiire and Siegfried. Marie de il 
Lai de Yonec. 

26 Cf. W. Kellermann, Aufbaustil und Weltbild Chrestiens von Troyes im 
Percevalroman (1936), p. 210; R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian 
Romance (1927), p. 244; S. Singer, “Wolframs Stil und der Stoff des Parzi- 
val,” Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien (Phil.- 
Hist. Kl.), CLXXX (1916), 91 ff. 

27 Sammtliche Werke, ed. K. Heinemann, Bibl. Inst. (1900), I, 322. 
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cian own a golden pot (hence the title). In the opera Arabella, by 
R. Strauss and Hugo v. Hofmannsthal, the heroine, in a scene of 
striking simplicity and beauty, convinces her bridegroom of her 
purity, which has been doubted, by offering him a glass of water. 
Miss Weston mentions the Japanese custom of making the fourteen- 
year-old samurais pledge obedience on a spear; having reached 
maturity, they are presented with a cup, and need no longer live in 
celibacy.** And most important of all, fair damsels with golden cups 
or basins haunt the enchanted forests of the Celts (Elucidation, Lai 
of Lanval, of Desiré, Wooing of Etain). 

Sometimes the cup means a human being in general, as in Amis 
et Amiles, where two little boys are presented at their birth with a 
“henap,” by which they will recognize each other later in life,?* and 
in the Otia Imperialia, where there is a young man who mysteriously 
appears in the woods with a drinking horn.*® But usually the cup 
implies a female bearer. Cups given nowadays to prize winners 
should remind us of the times when fair ladies were the reward of 
knightly exploits. In Cliges, v. 1535 ff.,°" the lady has already van- 
ished, and only the cup remains. The rape of a cup thus is synony- 
mous with the rape of a maiden. Therefore the Red Knight in the 
Conte del Graal, Syr Percyvel, and Parzival was no better than King 
Amangons in the Elucidation, for it is he who must have abducted 
the Queen.* 

Yet one question will arise at this point of our argument. Does 
not the cup or basin rather represent the fountain or spring, abode 
of the fairy? “Origirally the river or fountain was probably thought 
of as a goddess; then comes the idea of a tutelary divinity dwelling 
beneath the water; later the goddess of the silver wave becomes a 
mere water-fée ; and finally we have the damsel of the romances, met, 
as it were, by accident beside a fountain or stream.”** We may add 
that the body of water shrinks to a cup or basin. In the same way, 
does not the sword or lance stand for the sunray, as it is still felt in 
the beautiful passage where Girflet, having thrown Arthur’s sword 
into the lake, sees a hand that “prist l’espee parmi le heut et la com- 
menca a branler trois foiz ou catre contremont” ?** For the hero’s 
career is that of the solar god, who rises out of the water and finally 
sets and dies in the west.** 


28 J. L. Weston, From Ritual to Romance (1920), 

29 Nouvelles Francaises en prose du XIII® siécle, ed. Siotand and d’Heri- 
cault (1856), p. 19. 

80 Gervasius of Tilbury, Otia Imperialia, ed. Liebrecht (1856), p. 28. 

81 W. Foerster, ed. (1884). 

82 ® See Brown, P. 178 n., and below, pp. 14-15. 

T. P. Cross, “The Celtic Elements in the Lays of Lanval and Graelent,” 

MP. Xl (1915), 610 n. See especially the Lais of Guingamor and =} Graelent. 

34 Ta Mort le Roi Artu, ed. J. Frappier (Paris, 1936), pp. 224, 2 


ia” Loomis, Celtic Myth, p. 39 f.; R. W. Crutwell, in Folklore, XLIX (1938). 
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And if we think we can minimize the astral aspect, what about the 
sexual aspect, which has been made so much of by the followers of 
the survival theory ? Can it be disregarded for the sake of what might 
be called the social aspect ? Of course a man’s tool or weapon is not 
a thing to be despised. To the primitive mind, it was possessed of 
magic value. It distinguished man not only from woman, but also 
from creatures of inferior civilization (giants, cave dwellers) who 
did not know the use of iron. But the point is that sexual, solar, and 
social aspects are not mutually exclusive. There are many planes of 
existence, all of which are involved with reality. A symbol would be 
no symbol, if it did not partake of the ambiguous multiplicity in- 
herent to life. But sex, stars, and tools are made to serve personality, 
in a kind of picture script or mental hieroglyphic. The former are the 
connotations, the latter is the meaning. 

Consequently, the cup or vessel, carried by a maiden in the Fisher 
King’s castle, is the attribute of a fairy and stands for a fairy. 
Among the many Celtic talismans that have been considered as the 
ancestors of the Grail, I should therefore give preference to Brown’s 
inconspicuous “criol,” because it is the attribute of a maiden.** As 
the lance belonged to some feud quest, so the cup or vessel to some 
unspelling quest,*’ and there need not have been originally a con- 
nection between them. 

Our investigation into the fairy-tale character of Lance and Cup 
has led us to split into two the setting of Chrétien’s Grail Castle, in 
opposition not only to the survival theory, but also to the distin- 
guished Celticists who maintain that Fisher King and Grail are both 
offspring of Bran the Hospitable Head. This, however, is the 
moment to remember that Chrétien is but “the tenth cousin” of the 
Irish bards.** What he had before him was not the complex pattern 
of mythology, but mythology broken into pieces and rearranged ac- 
cording to universal laws of primitive fiction. At any rate, it has 
always been difficult to account for the presence of both lance and 
vessel at the Grail Castle.** 

Our theory, however, would rest on a weak foundation, if it were 
not supported by the fact that there are plenty of inconsistencies in 
Chrétien’s romance. These point to a multiplicity of sources which 
could not be welded together without leaving some defective joints 
and transitions. 


86 Op. cit., pp. 408 ff. That the Grail, like vessels in general, is a female 
symbol has been rightly stressed by D. Swinscow, “The Holy Grail: Qui on 
en servoit?” Folklore, LV (1944), "29 ff. He holds that the Grail Quest sig- 
nifies the longing for the female spiritual principle missing in the Christianity 
of the time. This may help to explain the spread and growth of the Grail 
legend, but not its origin, which is our primary concern in this paper. 

87 Nutt, op. cit., p. 181. 

88 Loomis, in Speculum, VIII (1933), 418. 

89 Cf. J. L. Weston, The Legend of Sir Gawain (1897), p. 42; Nitze, in 
MLN, LIX (1944), 562. 
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Strangely enough, the most comprehensive book on Chrétien’s 
last romance, W. Kellermann’s Aufbaustil und Weltbild Chrestiens 
von Troyes im Percevalroman, applies to a work of avowedly 
“mythoid” character*® aesthetic categories derived from, and only 
applicable to, works of mature individualistic art. It therefore fails 
to see the real issue. On the other hand, another Continental critic, 
Ph. A. Becker, makes the Perceval the work of three different 
authors, because the whole, as it is, seems to him unworthy of an 
artist like Chrétien.*t Now those critics are certainly right who re- 
torted that the unity of plan in Erec, Charrete, Cliges, and even in 
the much-vaunted /vain, is not such as to eclipse that of the Conte 
del Graal.** But Becker, along with Hilka in his edition of the Perce- 
val,** has opened our eyes to the fact that instead of a single definite 
line, the author of the Perceval often draws a double or treble con- 
tour, as if two or three pictures had been superimposed. 

Thus there is evidence for the following: (1) Perceval is twice 
dubbed knight, once by Arthur and once by Gornemant ; (2) he gets 
two swords, one from the Red Knight, the other from the Fisher 
King’s niece; and (3) he might have at least two brides, the Grail 
bearer and Blancheflour. (4) He probably avenges his father as well 
as the Fisher King, who both were ailing from a similar disease. 
(5) One may at least wonder at the story of Perceval’s two brothers, 
which does not occur in any other version of his enfances. (6) It 
seems strange that Perceval need not cross the river in order to 
reach the Grail Castle. (7) The Wounded King appears in two 
widely different shapes, first as a fisher in a boat, then shortly after- 
wards as an invalia in a hall. (8) The sword presented to Perceval 
in such a solemn manner by the Fisher King on behalf of the Grail 
bearer drops completely out of the story. No visit to Trebuchet is 
recorded. (9) There must be something wrong about Perceval’s 
guessing his own name. (10) Critics have blamed the casual way in 
which Perceval’s visit with the hermit is inserted into the Gawain 
episodes.** (11) As a whole, the Grail episode is overcrowded, con- 
taining, as it does, a wounded king, an old king, a princess, Perce- 
val’s mourning cousin, and the Grail messenger. (12) Perceval’s 
despair seems exaggerated. What could the Fisher King, even if he 
were his cousin, and a fortiori the Fisher King’s old bedridden father, 
mean to Perceval? (13) As to chronology, one need scarcely repeat 
that Perceval’s quest does not correspond to an equal period in the 
life of Gawain, nor does the Lady of the Tent’s period of punish- 
ment correspond to a sufficiently long term in the life of Perceval.*® 


40 Op. cit., p. 11. 

41 Becker, in ZRPh, LV (1935), 399 ff. 

Eg. K. Wais, in ZRPh, LVIII (1938), 580 ff. 

43 A. Hilka, Der Percevalroman i in Li Contes del Graal (1932). 

44 Cf. the present author, “A Historical Background for Chrétien’s Perce- 
val,” PMLA, LVIII (1943), 613. 

J. Weigand, “Die epischen Zeitverhaltnisse in den Graldichtungen 

Chrestions und Wolframs,” PMLA, LIII (1938), 917 ff. 
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Though this group of more or less independent adventures was 
turned successfully enough into the biography of a pure but in- 
experienced knight, at times the skeins seem to be far apart: Perceval 
setting out to look for his mother, Perceval yearning for his lady- 
love, Perceval being asked to solve the double-headed Grail puzzle. 

Now most scholars agree that the Conte del Graal consists of sev- 
eral parts: Perceval except for the Grail, Perceval and the Grail, the 
Gawain episodes.** This fact suffices to explain the inconsistencies 
under 1, 2, 3, and partly 4 and 13. But we can elucidate more; if 
we apply the results of our investigation into the fairy-tale symbols, 
we must then assume three different sources apart from the Gawain, 
with which we are not concerned here. 

The first source centers around the Lance. I suggest that its hero 
was not originally called Perceval, but Lancelot. We may reconstruct 
it in the following way: The hero’s father has been defeated. With 
his wife and infant child he flees and is wounded. In the extant ver- 
sions, he dies. We may suppose, however, that in some other version 
he was carried away, like Arthur, to await his day of recovery and 
revenge. His son is brought up in the wilderness, sets out to make a 
name, and is given hospitality and advice by an elderly knight. In 
time he comes to a castle situated beyond a river, where he finds his 
host to be grievously wounded; a bleeding lance, which is carried 
around, reminds those who are present of the bleeding warrior. After 
having left the castle, the still nameless young knight is told by a 
damsel in the woods that he is to redeem the lance by avenging the 
blow, whereby he is able to “divine” that his name will be Lancelot. 

As for the name Lancelot, it certainly looks as if it were derived 
from lance, just as Longinus is probably connected with logché.** 
Celtic etymologies have been tried,** but afford only a vaguely 
similar form, which must have been remodeled after the pattern of 
a French name like Lancelin.*® Rhys called it a Welsh variant of 
Peredur (par=spear or lance), but his argument has been refuted 
by Miss Weston on the ground that Lancelot was “in no way con- 
nected with a spear or lance.”*° Now this, pace Miss Weston, is ob- 
viously untrue. The prose Lancelot says: “. . . avoit non Lancelos 
en sournom, mais auuoit non en baptesme Galahot,” adding: “Et che 
pourcoi il fu apeleis lancelot che devisera bien li contes cha avant.” 


46 Brown, Origin of the Grail Legend, p. 118. Cf. Kellermann, op. cit., p. 231, 
who calls the parts Great Fool story, Arthurian motifs, and Christian legend. 

#7 See Rose Peebles, The Legend of Longinus in Ecclesiastical Tradition 
and in English Literature, and in Connection with the Grail, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege Monographs, IX (1911), 166. 

48 Loomis, Celtic Myth, p. 92 (“Lug of the Mighty Blow”). F. Lot, in R, 
LI (1925), 423. 

49 Cf. E. Brugger, in ZFSL, XLIX (1927), 459 ff. 

50 J. L. Weston, The Legend of Sir Lancelot du Lac (1901), p. 9. 
51 Sommer, op. cit., III, 3. 
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G. Paris denied the authenticity of this passage, because it had 
already mentioned Galahad.** However, the name Galahad may be an 
interpolation, and Lancelot still be a surname.** This is proved by 
the fact that the prose Lancelot really keeps its promise and explains, 
though only implicitly, why the hero was called Lancelot—because 
he fights his very first duel (against the Big Knight who belongs to 
the Lady of Nohant) without a sword, with his lance only.** He 
does so because Arthur forgot to gird him with the sword,” and he 
is waiting until Guenevere sends him one. The whole episode thus 
serves a double purpose: to lessen Lancelot’s later guilt by making 
him the Queen’s knight, not the King’s, and also to account for his 
name. The Rigomer offers another explanation, telling us that 
Lancelot could be identified by means of a scar: “car d’une fort 
lance aceree Fu avec le suie [sic] ferus.”** 

In short, Lancelot was felt to be a surname. It must have been 
connected with his first adventure—something as spectacular as the 
Dolerouse Garde. We may assume that it was the Adventure of the 
Bleeding Lance. 

But why is there no trace of it left, except for the Conte del Graal? 
There obviously occurred a confusion between the legend of Perce- 
val and that of Lancelot, in the course of which the latter was partly 
swallowed up by the former. 

In fact, because of the similarities in their enfances, it was recog- 
nized long ago that both are really one, “there is only one ‘Lanzelet— 
Perceval’ Saga,” said Ehrismann."’ Recent research identifies each 
of them with Lug.®* Brugger brought fresh evidence, by identifying 
Ban and Alain, the fathers of the two heroes,®® and now Miss New- 
stead has given the finishing touch by showing that not only are 
both fathers reflections of the wounded Bran, but that the mothers, 
too, are one and the same person, the name of Herzeloyde being a 
rendering of the French epithet la roine dolerouse, de cuer dolent.© 

The wounded king was thus originally the hero’s father, not his 
uncle or cousin,“ nor is the revenge missing in the later parts of 
the prose Lancelot. The whole episode has much in common with the 
Chevaliers as deus espees:** a sword has to be taken from a dead 

52 G. Paris, in R, X (1881), 489. 

53 Another surname given to him by the Lady of the Lake is li biax troves. 
Sommer, op. cit., III, 417. 

54 Sommer, op. cit., III, 136. 

55 Sommer, op. cit., III, 128. 

56 See G. Paris, in R, X (1881), 494n. 

57 “Marchen im h6éfischen Epos,” PBB, XXX (1905), 34 ff. 

58 Loomis, Celtic Myth, p. 90 f.; Brown, Origin = Grail Legend, p. 234. 


59 F. Brugger, Festschrift fiir Morf (1905), p. 
(sas ane, “Perceval’s Father and Waste Tradition,” RR, XXXVI 
p 
61 Brugger, op. cit., p. 90, also gives preference to the paternal descent. 
62 W. Foerster, ed. (1877) ; ; see also Bruce, op. cit., II, 229 ff. 
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Helen Adolf ll 
knight. Meriaduc, who finally accomplishes the adventure, is then 
told his name and turns out to be the dead man’s son. He also has a 
mother who lives in a castle in a lake, and a sister. He marries the 
lady who first incited him to his exploit. 

The sword which is taken from the dead man’s side and which 
can be unfastened only by a knight of superior excellence suggests 
the question whether the sword given to Perceval at the Grail Castle 
was originally connected with the episode of the Lance. It seems 
likely indeed that the young hero was presented with such a weapon, 
but probably no charm was attached to it, nor was it meant to break 
at all. Our theory helps to clarify some of the inconsistencies men- 
tioned above. 

(9) The fact that Chrétien’s Perceval guesses his own name has 
often been considered an error, which was corrected by Wolfram. 
Yet Chrétien is nearer to the original, which made perfect sense, if 
it referred to Lancelot and the lance. Incidentally, deviner, v. 3574, 
should perhaps be translated by “prophesy,” not “guess.” Cf. v. 4314: 
“si con li fos le devisa, Qui maintes foiz deviné l’ot; Voirs fu li 
devinaus au sot.” Lancelot foresaw that he would be called for his 
first great adventure. 

(6) I have stressed the location of the castle beyond the river. 
Chrétien merely says: “Pres de riviere et pres de bois” (v. 3034). I 
wonder how many of his readers realized that Perceval does not 
cross this “eve roide et parfonde” (v. 2988). He wants to do so, in 
search of his mother: “Se ceste eve passer pooie, De la ma mere 
troveroie” (v. 2991), but he is told that there is no such possibility 
(v. 3023: “Qu’il n’i a bac ne pont ne gué’’). So he stays on the same 
bank, climbs a hill, and eventually discovers, almost hidden in the 
woods, the castle: 


v. 3038 S’esgarda mout loing devant lui 
Et ne vit rien fors ciel et terre, . . 
v. 3050 Lors vit devant lui an un val 
Le chief d’une tor qui parut. 


Meanwhile the Fisher, as Singer pointed out, followed the river 
through a subterranean tunnel.” 

The setting thus described cannot have been the original one. 
Since the castle where the hero witnessed the “death-in-life” of his 
father was in some way an abode of the dead, it was certainly meant 
to be on the other side of the water. Also H. R. Patch, after in- 
vestigating the Otherworld character of such rivers, assumes as a 


63 Cf. R. Heinzel, “Uber Wolframs v. Eschenbach Parzival,” Sitzungs- 
berichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien (Phil.-Hist. K1.), 
CXXX, 70; Hilka, op. cit., ad v. 3574; E. Wechssler, Die Sage vom hl. Gral 
(1898), p. 161. 

6S. Singer, “Wolframs Stil und der Stoff des Parzival,” Sitzungs- 
berichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien (Phil.-Hist. Kt), 
CLXXX (1916), 83. 
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matter of course that Perceval crossed one. So why the changed 
and somewhat inconsistent tale in Chrétien’s version? A second and 
somewhat different conception has interfered with the primary one: 
superimposed on the Otherworld abode is the fairy castle, hidden 
in the woods. 


Leaving the “Lancelot” episode, we now turn to the second skein 
in the making of the Perceval story. It also contains some knightly 
elements, but has more of a fairy-tale character. We may call it the 
“Grail” episode.** A youth, youngest of three brothers, reaches a 
beautiful, hidden castle. He is splendidly received, but there is some- 
thing weird about its inhabitants. At the meal, a damsel carrying a 
golden vessel (basin, casket, cup) passes by him to serve someone 
in another room. She also gives her guest a sword and expects him 
in turn to ask a question. This is needed to break the spell which 
weighs upon the castle. But the youth fails to do so. He has not yet 
reached perfection, and therefore the sword will break at his first 
encounter. He is ignominiously turned out by the household. Later 
a Loathly Lady appears—probably his hostess herself, cruelly trans- 
formed on account of his omission—and announces to him the con- 
sequences of his awkwardness. The young man is in despair. Ever 
since he left the castle his mind has dwelt on the beauteous fairy 
(‘“‘Love-sickness is a constant result of the loss of the fée,” says 
T. P. Cross*’). Blood-drops shed upon the snow suggest to him the 
splendor of her skin, and he decides that at any price he will find 
again the “castle of the Grail.” 

We stated above that there probably was a sword in the Lancelot 
story. There is another one given by the fairy. Chrétien united both 
versions. That is why the weapon is sent by the sore dameisele to 
the Fisher King, who hands it to Perceval. We must also keep in 
mind that the hero originally meant the sword, as the Wounded 
King meant the lance: 


v. 3167 Ceste espee 
Vos fu jugiee et destinee. . . . 
v. 3654 Mes ou fu cele espee prise 
Qui vos pant au senestre flanc, 
Qui onques d’ome ne trest sanc, 
N’onques ne fu a besoing treite? .. . 


65 Patch, “Some Elements in Medizval Descriptions of the Otherworld,” 
5 ee XXXITI (1918), 633 ff. Cf. also Crutwell, in Folklore, XLIX (1938), 


86 One feels tempted to call its original hero by the name of Graelent. For 
in the Lai of Graelent (Roquefort, Poésies de Marie de France [1820], I. 
486 ff.) we also meet with a fairy mistress, a fountain (basin), and a taboo 
which is violated: “Gardes que pas ne vus vantes” (v. 319). However, this 
name is usually derived from Gradlonus Mor, and even its trisyllabic form, 
Graalant, which looks as if it were influenced by graal, appears as early as 
1124/25. See W. H. Schofield, “The Lays of Graelent and Lanval, and the 
ert ae Wayland,” PMLA, XV (1900), 144; H. Zimmer, in ZFSL, XIII 

67 Cross, in MP, XII (1915), 641 n. 
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In the Conte del Graal, Perceval by this time had killed the Red 
Knight and fought at Blancheflour’s castle ; but in the original story, 
these words plainly referred to the youth and inexperience of both 
the boy and his weapon. The failure to ask the question brings about 
the breaking of the sword, for the words 


v. 3660 Gardez ne vos i fiez ja, 
Qu’ele vos traira sanz faille, 
Quant vos vandroiz a la bataille, 
Car ele volera an pieces, 


are said to Perceval by his cousin after she has heard of his awkward 
behavior. 

This part of our theory also sheds some light on points 4, 5, and 
10 (Perceval’s father and brothers, and the role of Trebuchet and 
the hermit). I believe that in the original “Grail” story the hero 
was the son of a clever artisan,®* and had two brothers: 


v. 3154 Onques cil qui forja l’espee 
N’an fist que trois, et si morra 
Que ja mes forgier ne porra 
Espee nule aprés cesti. 


Again, the weapon stands for the person. The tradition of the hero 
having two brothers is preserved by Chrétien himself ; the veve dame 
tells at length their woeful story. 

Trebuchet (v. 3679), a name connected by Brown with Ir. Turbe,® 
in French was a sobriquet denoting lameness."? Wieland—Galand, 
Daedalus, and Hephestos were likewise lame smiths. This original 
lameness of the boy’s father may account for the fact that Perce- 
val’s father, according to Chrétien, was “navrez parmi les janbes 
(hanches)” (v. 436), like the Fisher King. Wanting to give the story 
a more knightly character, Chrétien reshaped it along the lines of the 
Bran legend. Only so far can I agree with Miss Newstead’s clever 
deductions.” 

It is fairly evident, moreover, that the scene at Trebuchet’s was 
replaced by the scehe at the hermit’s. Some vestiges are still left; 
hence the oreison which the venerable man confides to Perceval: 


v. 6481 Et li hermites li consoille 
Une oreison dedanz loroille, 
Et an cele oreison si ot 
Assez des nons nostre Seignor, 
Car il i furent li greignor 
Que nomer ne doit boche d’ome, 
Se por peor de mort nes nome. 


68 The hero, as the son of a skillful artisan, is a favorite feature of mythol- 
ogy and romance. Abraham, Agni, Jesus, Adonis, + and the woodcut- 
ters of fairy tale are the examples quoted by C. G. Jung, Psychology of the 
Unconscious, 

69 Brown, *Srigin ¢ of the Grail Legend, p. 444. 

70 Brugger, op. cit., p. 132. 

71 Newstead, in RR, PXXXVI (1945), 7 ff. 
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This was, of course, a charm, an incantation originally attached to 
the sword,” as it is still in Wolfram’s Parzival : 


253, 25 bekennestu des swertes segen, 
du maht an angest strites pflegen; 


254, 15 daz swert bedarf wol segens wort: 
ich furht diu habestu lazen dort. 


There is still another reminder of this substitution. The hidden place 
in the woods, where twigs bound together mark the way for the 
visitor,”® is less suitable for a hermit’s cell than for the fabulous 
forge about which it is said: “grant painne i avroit, Qui la voie 
tenir savroit Au lac qui est sor Cotoatre” (vv. 3673 ff.). 

As for the Loathly Lady, she is, of course, the typical fairy 
messenger, of the same sex as the person who sent her."* Therefore 
it is the damsel with the grail (or a damsel served with the grail) 
who sent her—if the latter is not herself the messenger.”* It has been 
rightly assumed that the Loathly Lady finally was to be disen- 
chanted."* One might have stressed, too, that her ugliness is a con- 
sequence of the knight’s failure to ask the question. Her anger at him, 
and his despair, result from such a situation. In fact, the young man’s 
meditation,’* the curse cast upon him by the messenger, and his 
ensuing madness or despair form a sequel of events not to be sep- 
arated by subsequent alterations. The /vain may serve as an ex- 
ample of the original version. 

The Old Man, according to Brown,"* may have been the fairy’s 
aged consort, miraculously fed by the “Grail.” 

Looking backward to the second source, we shall not fail to detect 
the resemblance with the Montescleire adventure. Here, too, there 
was a lady to be redeemed and a sword given by her which will break, 
if not used in a just cause.”® 

The third skein of the Conte del Graal is formed by the Great Fool 
story, the hero of which we may call by the familiar name of Perce- 
val. Much which need not be repeated here has been written about 
this part of the romance.*® Brown is certainly right in stating that at 


72 Cf. J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval (1909), II, 144. 

78 V. 6321: “Sire, qui aler i voldroit, Si tenist cest santier tot droit Einsi 
com nos somes venu, Par cest bois espés et menu. Si se preist garde des rains 
Que nos noames a noz mains Quant nos par ilueques venimes. 

“a. Paris, in R, X (1881), 476, against G. Baist (see Hilka, op. cit., ad v. 

75 On all this, see Loomis, Celtic Myth, pp. 273 ff.; Brown, Origin of the 
Grail Legend, p. 217. 

76 Weston, Nutt, Martin, Loomis. 

77 The “Danser” - Ivain, vv. 2695-2704, Charrete, vv. 575-86, 715-28, 
1347-54. 

78 Op. cit., p. 301. 

79 Weston, op. cit., I, 224n. According to Kellermann, op. cit., p. 29, Perce- 
val himself was meant to be the hero of this adventure. 

80 Concerning Perceval’s descent and childhood, and the role of his 
mother, see Weston, Brugger, and Singer. 
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first the Red Knight carried off the Queen.** Proofs are abundant: 
e.g., the absence of the Queen when Perceval first enters the hall; 
her excessive anger at the spilled wine (vv. 963 ff.). But above all 
it is the inherent symbolism of the scene in the hall which speaks in 
favor of such interpretation. For, as we saw above, the rape of a cup 
stands for the rape of a woman.*” 

There is some evidence that there were two independent branches 
of the Great Fool story which were combined by Chrétien: the one 
dealing with the Red Knight, the other with the Laughing Damsel, 
Fool, and Key. For in Chrétien’s version it does not make much 
sense that Perceval, having won the Red Knight’s armor and con- 
sidering himself a knight,** does not come back immediately to 
chastise the seneschal. And it is incredible that when he finally re- 
turns to court in his red armor, he is not recognized by anybody, 
though all have been searching for him.** This scene probably be- 
longed to the Laughing Damsel branch, where Perceval had first to 
become a knight and prove his valor, before he might come home and 
punish Key.** 

The knight who teaches his young guest knighthood is called 
Johfrit of Liez in the Lanzelet. In the Great Fool story, he probably 
was Called the Sire des Cingtorz, after the appearance of his castle.** 
But Chrétien had to give him a more specific name.** For Perceval, 
following his mother’s advice too literally—‘‘Le non sachiez a la 
parsone; Car par le non conoist l’an l’ome” (v. 561 f.)—asks the 
elder knight for his name. This is the reason why the old gentleman 
later on urges him not to ask questions, thus causing him to forfeit 
his happiness at the Grail Castle. 

The Blancheflour episode may have belonged to the Great Fool 
story—in fact, to any tale of chivalry. But it was remodeled by 
Chrétien with regard to the Grail adventure which it preceded. 


81 Op. cit., p. 126n., also p. 178n. C. Strucks, Der junge Parzival (1910), 
p. 48, is scarcely right in assuming that the Red Knight was originally a 
monster like the one that ravaged Heorot. 

82 The drinking frém the cup, Syr Percyvel, st. 39, may have belonged to 
the original version. Even Wolfram, who rationalizes the whole scene, keeps 
some primitive features: the name of Ither; the Queen’s grief at the death of 
her abductor (cf. Brown, Origin of Grail Legend, p. 178 n.). 

83 V. 1369; cf. Syr Percyvel, st. 51. 

84 A discussion of this point is found in E. Martin, Wolframs von Eschen- 
bach Parzival und Titurel, 2. Teil, Kommentar, p. xxx. The version of the 
Syr Percyvel is better: they take him for the man he killed. 

85 The story of this punishment, as told by Chrétien and by Wolfram, 
points to a more complete form rendered incompletely by each of them. For 
in Chrétien, Key beats the Damsel with his hand (v. 10s). the Fool with his 
foot (v. 1057), and is chastised by having his arm broken (vv. 4307 ff.). In 
Wolfram, Key beats the girl and boy with his hands (ss. 151, 21, and 153, 9), 
but has his right arm and left leg broken. There may have been complete 
analogy between punishment and offense (cf. Conte del Graal, vv. 1260 ff.). 
But see Parzival, vv. 295, 28, and J. Lichtenstein, in PBB, XXII (1897), 48. 

86 See Conte del Graal, vv. 1887, 1321 ff. 

87 “Gornemant de Goort” is taken from the list of Erec, v. 1695; see Hilka, 
op. cit., ad v. 1548. 
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Here, too, there is a taboo, a condition imposed on the winner of the 
maiden’s hand: she is not allowed to ask for his aid! He must act 
entirely of his own accord. Being forbidden to speak, she uses other, 
more impressive language ; she comes to him, in the dead of night: 


v. 2040 Qu’onques cele por autre chose 

Ne vint plorer desor sa face, 

Que que ele antandant li face, 

Fors por ce qu’ele li meist 

An corage qu'il anpreist 

La bataille, s'il l’ose anprandre. .. . 
She is so successful in arousing his sympathy that she may safely 
dissuade him afterwards.** Blancheflour’s shrewdness and audacity 
have been praised by the critics.*® Most of all, Chrétien himself en- 
joys the situation he has so cleverly created and which possesses the 
eminently French characteristic of piquancy. 

The three strands of action noted above all lead to exactly the 
same point of the story: the hero’s appearance (or reappearance) 
at the court of Arthur—according to the Great Fool story, in order 
to avenge himself on Key; as the “Grail” hero, to experience his own 
insufficiency ; as Lancelot, to be received among the Knights of the 
Round Table. Thus the rich orchestration of this scene is due to the 
concurrence of so many voices: Perceval chastises Key (Great Fool 
story), is universally acclaimed for his exploits (Lancelot, Great 
Fool story), but at the same time he is love-sick and severely blamed 
by the Grail messenger. We are also able to explain the frequent 
changes of scenery to which Hilka objected.* Four different resi- 
dences of Arthur are ment‘oned (Orcanie, Carlion, Carduel, Dinas- 
daron) ; but four places, if provided by three different stories, are 
not so very much. 

Still another detail to be mentioned here concerns the sword. It 
should have broken in the hero’s first fight, presumably in a struggle 
with Gawain.** While the interpolations to MSS T, P, H, have it 
break in Perceval’s battle with the Orguelleus de la Lande, Chrétien 
discards this incident. Still, the sword had to be handled with care; 
better yet, it should not have been mentioned at all. That is why 
Perceval’s duel with the Orguelleus is fought with lances only,** 
just like those with Sagremors and Key during his love-trance. 
Chrétien may have felt all the more entitled to his omission since 
the tradition of fighting with the lance alone belonged to the Lancelot 
story. 


88 V. 2135: “Aussi fet ele come sage, Qu’ele li a mis an corage Ce qu’ele 
li blasme mout fort.” 
89 Kellermann, p4 cit., pp. 25, 83; G. Cohen, Chrétien de Troyes et son 
a@uvre (1931), p. 4 
90 Op. cit., p. Pane 
91 Singer, ‘loc. cit., p. 91. 
%2 Fourquet, op. cit., p. 129. 
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With all that, it would be dangerous to split, as we have done, the 
Perceval section of Chrétien’s Conte del Graal into three separate 
parts, if we could not tell why Chrétien took the trouble to put them 
together. But this, in fact, we are able to do, in a way that explains 
why the cup or basin was extolled to such a degree, why the cup and 
lance are carried around in a procession which to some scholars sug- 
gested the Great Entrance ceremony of the Eastern Church.” If I 
was right in assuming” that Chrétien aimed at Count Philip’s visit to 
Jerusalem, holiest shrine of Christendom, where in 1178 his cousin 
the King was desperately sick, where a widowed cousin mourned 
the death of her husband, where Philip had been expected for a long 
time, and where he refused to help—then indeed we can account for 
most of the peculiarities in the composition of the romance. 

In my opinion, the “initiation manquée,” the story of Perceval’s 
failure, cannot have already been in Chrétien’s source. Failures are 
not the theme of primitive stories. Chrétien found there the Lanval- 
Graelent motif only. To assume that there existed before his time 
the gnostic setting of a ritual, unsuccessfully attended by a neophyte, 
means projecting into the past what could only have developed 
after him. Chrétien, on the other hand, with his modern approach to 
fairy tale, liked the idea of an adventurer who failed. In view of 
Count Philip’s experience in Palestine, he could easily form the plan 
of giving the situation a more serious meaning than the fairy tale 
warranted. 

I do not think Chrétien’s Grail was originally a Christian relic 
(platter or cup). If it had been, why did it serve at meals ?** It was 
therefore a pagan talisman. But why did it not simply fade out and 
become one of the many fairy-tale requisites, instead of being en- 
dowed with the tremendum and fascinosum of holiness ?** The Irish 
tale of the two goblets, quoted by van Hamel,®* vaguely shows the 
way of such a Christianization. We still have to find out how it 
worked in the case of Chrétien. 

So let us assume that his sources provided him with two separate 
parts: the Feud Quest (wounded King and Lance) and the Unspell- 
ing Quest (fairy with cup in enchanted palace). Let us grant that 
Chrétien had the ambition of pleading for the Kingdom of Jeru- 

3K, Burdach, Der Gral (1938). 

%4 See this author, in PMLA, LVIII (1943), 597-620. 

95 E.g., Calogrenant; see Brown, Origin of the Grail Legend, p. 111. 

96 See also Loomis, in Speculum, VIII (1933), 415 ff.; Brown, Origin of 
the Grail Legend, p. 120 f. 

®7 There is not only the oiste, v. 6422, which Brown tried to eliminate al- 
together (MLN, XLI [1926], 226 ff.), and v. 6425: “Tant sainte chose est li 
graaus,” but also the demand of moral purity for the Grail winner and the 
procession, which to Chrétien seems so important that he tells its order twice 
(vv. 3191 ff., 3545-69), having Perceval catechized by his cousin to make sure 
there is no mistake. 


98 A. G. van Hamel, “The Celtic Grail,” Revue Celtique, XLVII (1930), 
340-82. 
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salem. In order to stress the double character of the Holy City, its 
grief and its glory, the two fairy-tale symbols, lance and vessel, were 
enhanced in such a way that to many readers and critics they seemed 
to be Christian relics (the lance of Longinus, the dish of the Last 
Supper). With all that, Chrétien still works with the machinery of 
fairy tale, not of church legend. The astral aspect of the Grail pro- 
cession is more striking than its likeness to the Mass.*® 

Since the love-story no longer was paramount, the fairy was al- 
most entirely eliminated, and the interest was shifted to the Old 
Man (still somewhat of a puzzle) and to the Fisher King. We have 
mentioned above that the Fisher King appears in two widely dif- 
ferent shapes. This leads Becker to assume that Chrétien, author of 
the first 3430 verses only, did not write v. 3495, where Perceval’s 
cousin identifies the Fisher and the King.’**° Brown, on the other 
hand, sees in the Fisher King the typical shape-shifter of Celtic 
legend. On the basis of our theory, one might venture the following 
suggstion. Source 1 provided Chrétien with some kind of ferryman, 
source 2 with a fisher who lured the youth and showed him the way 
to the fairy. Chrétien made him a “Fisher King,” identical with the 
Wounded King, because this seemed a fitting title for one who in his 
eyes represented the Kingdom of Jerusalem.'*' However, I would 
not press this point. Whether we shall consider such an explanation 
will depend largely on the validity of the equation Rich Fisher = 
Nuadu.' 

At any rate, the Wounded King now became a cousin of the hero. 
The solemn offering of the sword was preserved, because it was a 
parallel to the command offered to Count Philip; and, because 
Philip’s cousin had just become a widow, the lady-informant of the 
Lancelot episode becomes Perceval’s cousin and mourns for the 
death of her lover, the first one to experience the truth of the sinister 
prophecy: “Dames an perdront lor mariz” (v. 4678). For, due to 
the historical background which inspired Chrétien, the traditional 
“blight of the land” of the fairy was changed into such calamities as 
usually follow warfare. 

Perceval’s despair (No. 12) gets a satisfactory psychological 
foundation. The poet seems to tell us: may all those who abandon 
the Holy Land feel, cut off from grace, like Perceval! 

Finally, if Perceval—Philip was to repent and start on a second 
successful Grail—Palestine expedition, he needed the advice of a 


99 The tapers which precede the Grail, with ten candles each, represent the 
stars, as the silver plate which follows it means the moon. Both are eclipsed 
by the sunlike splendor of the Grail. All this is explicitly stated in vv. 3224 ff. 

100 Becker, in ZRPh, LV (1935), 40 ff. Becker obviously assumes that the 
text of vv. 3028 and 3032 (“Je vos herbergerai enuit,” and “Devant vos an un 
val verroiz Une meison ou je estois”) was yg with. 

101 Cf. this author, in PMLA, LVIII (1943), 614 

102 Nitze, “Who Was the Fisher King?” RR, XXXIII (1942), 97-104. 
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holy man like the hermit, who therefore supplanted the famous smith, 
Trebuchet (No. 10). 

Since Chrétien did not finish the Conte del Graal, we do not know 
how he intended to wind up his story. It seems likely, though, that 
Perceval would have engaged in some kind of warfare for the Grail. 
Perhaps it is just as well that it was not the French poet (and poli- 
tician!) who wrote the actual conclusion, but rather Wolfram von 
Eschenbach who, some twenty years later, solved the problem on a 
purely moral basis, without respect to the shifting conditions of the 
“Near East.” 


Pennsylvania State College 
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NONSENSE IN FRANCE AND IN FRENCH LITERATURE 
By Henry A. Gruss 


That Nonsense literature and Nonsense in literature deserve more 
than to be relegated permanently to the nursery, that they are worth 
serious study, is beginning to be realized today. Though the conven- 
tional dictionaries, which perpetuate aged definitions, continue to give 
merely the negative original meaning—“words or ideas without mean- 
ing, absurdity”’—an increasing number of writers who have studied 
the subject give positive definitions for the type of Nonsense that was 
created by the English Victorians and that has become fairly common 
in the twentieth century. In general these definitions are not entirely 
satisfactory, for this strange type of humor, in which sense and 
absurdity are intermingled in endlessly complicated variations, by its 
essence resists simple and final definition. The definitions err, for one 
thing, in being insufficiently inclusive. Thus the statements of Marcia 
Dalphin that “Nonsense is absurdity so presented that it sounds like 
sense”' and of Max Eastman (more precise but amounting to about 
the same thing) that it is “the failure of some specific claim to sense’ 
are both correct as far as they go, but they do not take into account 
the Nonsense that consists of sense so presented that it sounds like 
absurdity, that is, the failure of some specific claim to absurdity. The 
majority of the theorists of Nonsense have insisted very justly upon 
the fact that it is not satire, that it must be pure, devoid of any pur- 
pose, that it must be universal and irresponsible.* They have not 
remarked, however, that whereas Nonsense has no purpose, it does 
have an effect, and that its effect is destruction. Though it may be 
irresponsible in purpose, though it may be based upon a judgment of 
supreme sanity (as the anonymous authority in The Spectator says‘), 
its effect is unavoidably anti-rational. Its tendency is to destroy one’s 
confidence in the ultimate efficacy of the reason, and in the ultimate 
stability of anything that is based upon the reason. 

Those who have written about Nonsense and Nonsense literature® 
have in general agreed that the real thing originated in Victorian 
"1 Saturday Review of Literature, VI (1930), 1212. 

2 The Enjoyment of Laughter (New York, 1936), p. 62. 

3 See, for instance, an article on the subject of Nonsense in The Spectator, 
No. 104 (1910), pp. 497-99. 

* Loc. cit. 

5In addition to Max Eastman’s book referred to above, general treatments 
of Nonsense will be found in the following articles: Burges Johnson, “A Chair 
of Nonsense,” Harper’s, vol. 141 (1920), pp. 128-30; Marcia Dalphin, “Nonsense 
for Vacation,” Saturday Review of Literature, VI (1930), 1212; Frances W. 
Knickerbocker, “Those Nonsensical Victorians,” Bookman (American), vol. 75 
(1932), pp. 465-71, 584-89. There is also a short book on the subject: Emile 
Cammaerts, The Poetry of Nonsense (London, 1925). The article on “Nonsense” 


in the Dictionary of World Literature, edited by Joseph Shipley (New York, 
1943), gives a good analytical definition, with numerous examples. 
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England with the writings of Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll, and 
that it is a peculiarly English (or rather Anglo-American) type of 
humor, unknown in foreign literatures and especially in French litera- 
ture. Thus Edmund Wilson has said: “We also have in English— 
something which does not exist in France, where they think more 
rigorously about these things—what is known as ‘nonsense poetry.’ ’”* 
A similar opinion was expressed a few years later by a qualified 
authority in France, Paul Hazard. In a book on children’s literature, 
entitled Les Livres, les enfants et les hommes, he devoted about ten 
pages to Alice in Wonderland as an example of something character- 
istically English, which a foreigner cannot quite appreciate: “Un 
étranger peut essayer de comprendre Alice in Wonderland ; mais pour 
gouter tout a fait cette merveilleuse histoire, il faut étre Anglais.””” 

The present article is the result of an attempt to determine how 
much knowledge and comprehension of Nonsense and Nonsense lit- 
erature is to be found in France and French literature, whether any- 
thing that might be called real Nonsense has been written in France, 
and, if so, what are the characteristics and significance of such 
Nonsense. The writer was encouraged to make the investigation not 
only because of a long-standing interest in the subject, but because 
he felt that the literary relations of England and France in the late 
nineteenth century and in the early twentieth century had been very 
close, and even more because of the fact that an attitude toward litera- 
ture which he believes had a definite relation to the origin of Nonsense 
seems to have made its first appearance in France. This attitude is 
the concept of Art for Art’s sake. 

Literature completely without purpose, completely irresponsible, 
was hardly possible before the appearance of the concept that there is 
no relationship between beauty and utility, that Art can exist for itself 
alone, with no other purpose. Before this, all literature, even literature 
for children, had to have a moral purpose. The new attitude, undoubt- 
edly a product of the disharmony between the artist and society which 
was one of the final manifestations of Romanticism, began to appear 
in the 1830’s. Certain prefaces of Victor Hugo and Théophile Gautier 
and the novel Mademoiselle de Maupin by the latter (1835) show the 
attitude. It may seem odd to speak of Edward Lear’s Book of Non- 
sense (1846) in connection with Mademoiselle de Maupin—for the 
two books seem to be at opposite poles—and it would be somewhat 
of an exaggeration to characterize Lear’s limericks as “Art for Art’s 
sake,” but in its modest way the Book of Nonsense is as much of a 
landmark in non-moral and non-utilitarian literature as the French 
novel. 


6 New Republic, vol. 58 (1929), p. 21. 


7 Les Livres, les enfants et les hommes (Paris, 1932), p. 220. See also Cam- 
maerts, op. cit., p. 76. 
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Thus we see that an attitude which in England led rapidly to the 
development of Nonsense literature existed at the same time in 
France. The Art for Art’s sake school in France did not, however, 
produce any Nonsense literature, and the evidence seems to show 
that the English Nonsense writers of the nineteenth century were 
totally unknown in France during that century. 

In previous centuries in France certain writers and groups of 
writers had showed tendencies toward the production of genuine 
Nonsense literature, but none had quite succeeded. The prevailing 
rationalism and the ever-present notion that art must be useful were 
serious obstacles to the development of pure Nonsense. From one 
of the earliest narrative poems in French, Le Pélerinage de Charle- 
magne, down to Rabelais, there was a tradition of grotesque, buf- 
foonish, extravagant humor that was almost Nonsense, but not quite. 
It was too crude. The same thing may be said of the type of humor 
produced by a long series of eccentric and dissident writers from 
the late sixteenth century to the end of the eighteenth century: the 
writers of burlesque, of “galimatias,” of “vers amphigouriques,”* 
the Précieux, the Turlupins. The writers of the Romantic period, 
even the Bohémes, the eccentrics, such as Gérard de Nerval or 
Aloysius Bertrand or Pétrus Borel, took themselves and their writ- 
ings too seriously to be able to produce Nonsense.’ 

There is no indication that the French were aware of the be- 
ginnings of Nonsense literature in England. Edward Lear seems to 
have been completely unknown in France. His works were not trans- 
lated. As late as the end of the nineteenth century the Grande En- 
cyclopédie made no mention of him, even in an article devoted to 
L’Humour anglais.*° Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland was trans- 
lated into French a few years after its publication, in 1869 to be 
exact, but the translation was done, or at least published, in England 
(by Macmillan), and there is no indication that any one in France 
read it.** The first French reference to Lewis Carroll that I have 
discovered is in 1898, the year of the death of the Cambridge don.” 
At that time H. D. Davray, author of the section on Lettres anglaises 


8 These last two, however, occasionally came very close to pure Nonsense. 

® A brilliant French illustrator of the Romantic period, Grandville, did draw- 
ings of animals and insects that would have made admirable illustrations for 
Nonsense texts. None such existed, however. Grandville seems to have made a 
definite, if indirect, contribution to English Nonsense. It is fairly likely that his 
drawings inspired those of Tenniel for Alice in Wonderland. (See Marguerite 
Mespoulet’s Creators of Wonderland [New York, 1934].) 

10 The recent Larousse du vingtiéme siécle has a ten-line article on Lear. 
More space is devoted to his doings as an artist and traveler than as a humorous 
writer, and his books of Nonsense are listed after his books of travel. 

11 It is listed in Lorenz and Jordell’s Catalogue de la Librairie francaise, but 
the Bibliothéque Nationale had no copy of it at the time (in the early 1900's) 
when the volume of the catalogue containing “Carroll” was done. 

12 A diligent search through popular French magazines not available in this 
country might discover others. 
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in the Mercure de France, devoted nine lines to a brief mention, with- 
out critical opinion, of the life and works of the author of Alice in 
W onderland.“* 

The French translation of Alice was finally published in France in 
1908 and 1909, but even then we have nothing to show that it was 
read. It is not until the late twenties that we get concrete evidence 
that Nonsense literature was really beginning to be appreciated in 
France. In 1929 Louis Aragon translated and published in a small 
edition, from a little-known press, The Hunting of the Snark.** No 
prefatory note accompanied the volume (except for a skillful trans- 
lation of Lewis Carroll’s own amusing preface), and thus no indi- 
cation was given as to why one of the leading members of the Sur- 
realist movement, then at its height, should have turned aside from 
experiments in automatic writing and the truculent polemics of 
which he was a leading exponent, to the translation of a Nonsense 
poem. Aragon’s translation of this nearly untranslatable work is al- 
most always exact, sometimes brilliant. He succeeded in understand- 
ing completely the original. The spirit of Nonsense, ultimately 
destructive, as we said above, but never serving as a vehicle for 
propaganda, is loyally maintained. Never did the translator, though 
he was one of the leaders of a movement that proclaimed itself vio- 
lently revolutionary, yield to the temptation of twisting the sense to 
fit his own ideas. The fact that The Hunting of the Snark could be 
put into French (of course, the translation is in prose, without 
rhythm or rime, which makes it formally less effective than the 
original), without too great loss of its effectiveness, should make it 
evident that some Frenchnien at least are capable of appreciating 
Nonsense humor. 

If one reflects a bit, there is no reason for astonishment that a 
Surrealist should translate The Hunting of the Snark. A considerable 
number of the experiments in new types of writing made by the 
Surrealists were really attempts to use Nonsense as a means of at- 
taining the new and superior sense which Surrealism was meant to 
be. Striking examples of this type of Nonsense are to be found in 
the word-juggling and punning poetry of the late Robert Desnos.** 

As the editions of translations of Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass began to multiply in France, we find the 
first fictional references to Alice. In two important French novels 


18 Mercure de France, vol. 26 (1898), p. 321. 

14 Ta Chasse au Snark, une agonie en huit crises, par Lewis Carroll, auteur 
d’ “Alice au pays des merveilles,” et “A travers le miroir.” Traduit pour la 
premiére fois en francais par Aragon. The Hours Press, Chapelle-Réanville- 
Eure, 1929. Pp. 29. (A copy of this work is to be found in the Lewis Carroll col- 
lection at Harvard.) 

15 See the volume Corps et biens (Paris, 1930), notably the section Rrose 
Sélavy, L’Aumonyme and Langage cuit, dated 1922-23, the years when Sur- 
realism was developing. (A number of examples are quoted by Régis Michaud, 
in the appendix of his Vingtiéme siécle [New York, 1933].) 
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of the early thirties, characters make casual reference to Carroll’s 
work. These references are so phrased as to suggest that the authors 
felt that a cultivated Frenchman of the period would be familiar with 
at least the name of Alice au pays des merveilles. Of the two books 
in question, one, Les Cloches de Bale (1934) ,** was by Louis Aragon, 
on whose knowledge of Lewis Carroll we have just finished com- 
menting ; the other, La Condition humaine (1933),'* was by André 
Malraux, who though never a Surrealist was closely associated with 
members of the group. Thus we see that as late as 1935 there is no 
indication that the knowledge of Lewis Carroll and English Non- 
sense literature had spread farther in France than the group of 
young writers in or on the fringes of the Surrealist movement or the 
somewhat larger group whose works were published in or by the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 

In 1935 the first significant French study of Lewis Carroll ap- 
peared—in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, of course. It was Henri 
Fontenoy’s “Présentation de Lewis Carroll.”** Fontenoy’s interpre- 
tation of Carroll was an intelligent appreciation. He included certain 
significant considerations as to the philosophical implications of Car- 
roll’s Nonsense. This furnishes a further confirmation (if one were 
needed) of the inaccuracy of Paul Hazard’s judgment that the 
French cannot completely appreciate Alice. 

It is thus evident that in our own century knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of English Nonsense literature have begun to penetrate into 
France, that this knowledge and appreciation are to be found above 
all among the Surrealists, and that certain members of that group 
have produced Nonsense literature. These men were not, however, 
as we shall now proceed to demonstrate, the first practitioners of this 
type of humor in France. Two at least of the late nineteenth-cen- 
tury precursors of the Surrealists, Isidore Ducasse “comte de 
Lautréamont” and Alfred Jarry, produced distinguished examples 
of Nonsense. Of these two writers, Ducasse-Lautréamont was almost 
unknown until twenty to twenty-five years ago. Jarry had a certain 
renown as an eccentric, but his work had been rather neglected until 
recently. The former is now regarded, along with Rimbaud, as one 
of the great precursors of the avant-garde literature of the entre- 
deux-guerres period. The importance of the latter is now beginning 
to be realized. Both produced Nonsense literature of distinction. It 
should be noted, however, that Ducasse-Lautréamont and Jarry, as 
distinguished from Lear and Carroll, did not write for children. 

In Les Chants de Maldoror, the better-known of the two works 
written by Ducasse before his untimely death, we find Nonsense as 

16 P, 47, 

17 P. 140. 


18 Jer aout, 1935, pp. 202-07. It was followed in the same number by a transla- 
tion, by Francoise Martin-Guilliot, of several “Lettres 4 des enfants” of Carroll. 
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such appearing only fragmentarily, here and there in the unusual 
imagery which is one of the distinctive features (though whole sec- 
tions of the work—the sixth, concluding chant for example—are 
conceived in a spirit which might be called Nonsense with grim over- 
tones ).*° Such images as the famous “beau . . . comme la rencontre 
fortuite sur une table de dissection d’une machine a coudre et d’un 
parapluie”®’ or “deux piliers, qu'il n’était pas difficile et encore 
moins possible de prendre pour des baobabs, s’apercevaient dans la 
vallée, plus grands que deux épingles. En effet c’étaient deux tours 
énormes . . .”*' are certainly Nonsense, though not of the type 
most frequently found in English Nonsense writers. 


After the completion of Les Chants de Maldoror, Ducasse wrote 
a short piece of expository prose which he published with the simple 
but, considering the subject-matter, essentially nonsensical title 
Poésies. This is Nonsense from beginning to end. It is not always 
successful Nonsense; at least some parts of it seem pointless today. 
The first and less successful part contains Nonsense of a type not 
without its models in Lewis Carroll. This consists of a solemn state- 
ment of a very conventional opinion or moral idea, which the author 
manages to twist very slightly so that it appears to be the height of 
absurdity. The following example is typical: 


Les chefs-d’oeuvre de la langue francaise sont les discours de distribution 
pour les lycées, et les discours académiques. En effet, l’instruction de la jeunesse 
est peut-étre la plus belle expression pratique du devoir, et une bonne appréciation 
des ouvrages de Voltaire (creusez le mot appréciation) est préférable a ces 
ouvrages eux-mémes.—Naturellement !22 


This might be compared with the passages in Alice in Wonderland or 
Through the Looking Glass where different characters make ab- 
surdly inappropriate applications of principles of copybook mor- 
ality.2* In the case of Ducasse, however, the device is much less 
effective. His aim was undoubtedly Nonsense; the result is often 
dull and platitudinous. 


In the second part of the Poésies, Ducasse tried another device, 
with rather astonishing success. He took a long series of well-known 
maxims and pensées, by great or near-great French writers, and 
turned them upside down or inside out. The result might have been 
expected to be Nonsense in the old acceptance of the term, that is, 
something without any meaning. Rather surprisingly, many of the 


19 It may have been this fact that caused most of the book’s nineteenth-century 
readers to assume that the author was a madman. 

20 (Euvres complétes du comte de Lautréamont (Isidore Ducasse) (Paris: au 
Sans Pareil, 1927), p. 306. 

21 Op. cit., p. 216. 

22 Op. cit., p. 359. 

23 An example is the passage in Alice in Wonderland (Chapter IX) where, for 
two or three pages, the Duchess insists on finding a moral for everything. 
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pensées of Ducasse are devastating examples of Nonsense humor. 
Here are a few examples: 


L’homme est un chéne. La nature n’en compte pas de robuste. II ne faut pas 
que l’univers s’arme pour le défendre. Une goutte d’eau ne suffit pas 4 sa préser- 
vation. Méme quand I’univers le défendrait, il ne serait pas plus déshonoré que 
ce qui ne le préserve pas. L’homme sait que son régne n’a pas de mort, que 
l’univers posséde un commencement. L’univers ne sait rien: c’est tout au plus un 
roseau pensant. 

Si la morale de Cléopatre eit été moins courte, la face de la terre aurait 
changé. Son nez n’en serait pas devenu plus long. 

L’amour de la justice n'est en la plupart des hommes que le courage de souffrir 
l’injustice. 

Lorsqu’une pensée s’offre 4 nous comme une vérité qui court les rues, que 
nous prenons la peine de la développer, nous trouvons que c’est une découverte. 

Nous sommes susceptibles d’amitié, de justice, de compassion, de raison. O mes 
amis! qu’est-ce donc que l’absence de vertu ??4 


That a maxim is not necessarily an eternal truth had been pointed 
out long before. In the seventeenth century the Chevalier de Méré 
had said: “Il n’y a point de maximes de M. de La Rochefoucauld 
dont la maxime opposée ne soit aussi vraisemblable.” Ducasse, how- 
ever, was going much farther than merely presenting the opposite 
of a consecrated paradox. He was arbitrarily twisting maxims 
around in such a way that the result might have been expected to be 
gibberish. That it is not is highly destructive in effect: Jean Paulhan 
called it a “machine infernale” which would blow up our confidence 
in the value of words as a medium for the expression of logical 
reasoning.”® 

Alfred Jarry’s best-known work, Ubu roi (1896), contains satire 
and humor (along with dull passages), but very little that can be 
called genuine Nonsense. It is in the later Ubu enchainé (1900), 
and the Spéculations, sketches published in several periodicals (no- 
tably Le Canard sauvage) in the early 1900's, that Jarry developed 
his highly original Nonsense vein. 

It would be difficult to say whether the paradox which is the 
theme of Ubu enchainé—‘la liberté c’est l’esclavage”—is Nonsense 
or satire. In any case the play as a whole is not an example of sus- 
tained, pure Nonsense. Certain scenes, however, represent French 
nonsense humor of the highest type. As an example, we quote com- 
pletely the second scene, in which three soldiers, “Hommes libres,” 
drill under the orders of a corporal. It is a fine specimen of a specious 
but fallacious analogy carried, with apparent logic, to its nonsensical 
extreme: 

24 Op. cit., pp. 373, 374, 384, 394, 397. 

25 In his little-known work Jacob Cow le pirate, ou si les mots sont des signes 


(Paris, 1921), pp. 20-22. 
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SCENE II 

LE CHAMP DE MARS 
LES TROIS HOMMES LIBRES, LE CAPORAL 
LES TROIS HOMMES LIBRES.—Nous sommes les hommes libres et voici 
notre caporal.—Vive la liberté, la liberté, la liberté! Nous sommes libres.— 
N’oublions pas que notre devoir, c’est d’étre libres. Allons moins vite, nous 
arriverions a l’heure. La liberté, c’est de n’arriver jamais a4 |’heure—jamais, 
jamais! pour nos exercices de liberté. Désobéissons avec ensemble. . . . Non! 
pas ensemble: une, deux, trois! le premier a un, le deuxiéme 4 deux, le troisiéme 
a trois. Voila toute la différence. Inventons chacun un temps différent, quoique 
ce soit bien fatigant. Désobéissons individuellement—au caporal des hommes 
libres. 


LE CAPORAL.—Rassemblement ! 

(Ils se dispersent.) 
Vous, l'homme libre, numéro trois, vous me ferez deux jours de salle de police, 
pour vous étre mis, avec le numéro deux, en rang. La théorie dit: Soyez libres !— 
Exercices individuels de désobéissance. . . . L’indiscipline aveugle et de tous les 
instants fait la force principale des hommes libres.—Portez . . . arme! 


LES TROIS HOMMES LIBRES.—Parlons sur les rangs.—Désobéissons.—Le 
premier a un, le deuxiéme a deux, le troisiéme a trois ——Une, deux, trois! 


LE CAPORAL.—Au temps! Numéro un, vous deviez poser l’arme 4a terre; 
numéro deux, la lever la crosse en l’air ; numéro trois, la jeter a six pas derriére 
et tacher de reprendre ensuite une attitude libertaire. Rompez vos rangs! Une, 
deux! une, deux! 

(Ils se rassemblent et sortent en évitant de marcher au pas.)?® 


Jarry’s little newspaper sketches, collected later as Spéculations, 
must have been somewhat disconcerting to the French public of the 
early 1900’s. They were far different from the conventional type 
then in vogue, which exhibited the esprit des boulevards (with a 
touch of gauloiserie). These Spéculations are of two types. In one 
type, a supposedly normal or commonplace event, fact, condition, is 
presented in such a way that it appears absurd. This type of Non- 
sense does not fit Eastman’s definition; it is not the failure of some 
specific claim to sense. It might be characterized as the logical dem- 
onstration of the potential absurdity of the commonplace. A few 
lines from one of the most brilliant examples of this, “Les Nouveaux 
timbres,” will demonstrate the point: 


C’est une des superstitions humaines, quand on veut s’entretenir avec des 
proches momentanément éloignés, qu’on jette dans des pertuis ad hoc, analogues 
aux bouches d’égout, l’expression écrite de sa tendresse, aprés avoir encouragé 
de quelque aumd6ne le négoce, si funeste pourtant, du tabac, et acquis en retour de 
petites images sans doute bénites, lesquelles on baise dévotement par derriére. 
Ce n’est point ici le lieu de critiquer l’incohérence de ces manoeuvres: il est 
indiscutable que des communications a distance sont possibles par leur 
moyen... .?7 

26 Ubu enchainé (Paris, 1938), pp. 20-21. 

—_— et opinions du docteur Faustroll, suivi de Spéculations (Paris, 1911), 
p. 4 
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The other type of Nonsense humor used by Jarry in the Spécula- 
tions is even more disconcerting, not to say shocking ; it is the presen- 
tation of a highly abnormal fact, event, or condition, which by the 
use of specious if nonsensical reasoning is assumed to be normal, 
ordinary, moral.?* A typical example of this final type of Nonsense 


is the Spéculation entitled “Anthropophagie,” from which we quote 
a few lines: 


Cette branche trop négligée de l’anthropologie, l’anthropophagie ne se 
meurt point, l’anthropophagie n’est point morte. 

Il y a, comme on sait, deux facons de faire de l’anthropophagie: manger des 
étres humains ou étre mangé par eux. Il y a aussi deux maniéres de prouver 
qu’on a été mangé; pour I’instant nous n’en examinerons qu'une: si La Patrie 
du 17 février n’a point fardé la vérité, la mission anthropophagique par elle 
envoyée en Nouvelle-Guinée aurait pleinement réussi, si pleinement qu’aucun de 
ses membres n’en serait revenu, exception faite, ainsi qu'il sied, des deux ou 
trois spécimens que les cannibales ont coutume d’épargner afin de les charger de 
leurs compliments pour la Société de Géographie. . . . 

Ce serait une erreur grave, néanmoins, de ne voir dans le massacre de la 
mission européenne que basse gourmandise et pur souci culinaire. Cet événement, 
a notre avis, manifeste l’une des plus nobles tendances de l’esprit humain, sa 
propension a s’assimiler ce qu’il trouve bon. . . .2® 


The examples that we have given of French Nonsense humor con- 
firm our earlier statement that, unlike the English type, it was not 
written for children. That it existed in France, fifty or more years 
ago, and quite independently of English models (it is unlikely that 
Ducasse or Jarry knew anything about Lear or Carroll), has been, 
we believe, definitely demonstrated by the preceding discussion. 


Oberlin College 


28 There are vestiges of this method in Lewis Carroll; for instance, the expla- 
nation of un-birthday presents in Through the Looking Glass (Chapter V). 
29 Op. cit., pp. 127, 128. 



























JANE ANGER AND JOHN LYLY 
By Heten ANDREws KAHIN 


In the last half of the sixteenth century most English authors had 
learned to recognize the importance of their feminine readers. But 
although eulogies had become the rule rather than the exception, 
satires against women continued to be written. Elizabeth’s England, 
like France of the fifteenth century, was the stage for a heated 
literary debate. In this paper quarrel some of the protagonists be- 
spattered the female sex with scurrilous invectives, while others 
showered them with extravagant praise. Occasionally men like John 
Lyly, with charming adaptability, wrote on both sides of the ques- 
tion; a few authors concerned themselves solely with specific replies 
to particular attacks." 

To this last group belongs Jane Anger who, in the subtitle to Jane 
Anger her protection for women,’ states that her book is a defense 
against the “Scandalous Reportes of a late Surfeiting Louer.” In- 
deed there can be no doubt that Jane Anger, whoever she may have 
been,* wrote in 1588,‘ and published in 1589, a reply to some de- 
famatory volume about her sex. Our concern is to discover the 
name of the book which occasioned Jane’s reply. In view of Jane’s 
own statement that the attack she was answering was “lately 


1 John Knox’s First Blast of the Trumpet against the monstrous regiment 
of Women (Geneva, 1558) provoked a number of angry replies: Histoire 
abreges de tous les Roys de France, Angleterre et Escosse, by David Ormond 
(Paris, 1579); a treatise by Henry Howard, written about 1590 but never 
printed (Lands. MS 813 and Harl. MS 6257) and An Harborowe for faith- 
full and trewe subiects agaynst the late blowne Blaste, concerninge the 
Gouernmente of Women, wherein he confuted all such reasons as a stranger 
of late made in that behalfe, with a briefe exhortation to Obedience, by John 
Aylmer (Strassburg, 1559). The Schole house of Women, published four 
times between 1541 and 1572, was alluded to unfavorably by several con- 
temporary writers and was the inspiration of at least two specific replies: 
A lytle and bryefe treatyse called the defence of women, and especially of 
Englyshe women made agaynst the Schole house of women, by Edward More 
(London, 1560) and The'prayse of all women called Mulierum Pean, by Ed- 
ward Gosynhill (London, 1544). (There is some internal evidence that 
Gosynhill was himself the author of the book to which he was replying.) 

2Jane Anger her protection for women. To defend them against Scan- 
dalous Reportes of a late Surfeiting Louer, and all other Venerians that 
complaine so to bee ouercloyed with womens kindnesse. Written by la: A 
Gent. At London, Printed by Richard Iones and Thomas Orwin, 1589. 

8’ The name suggests a pseudonym but the author constantly refers to 
herself as a woman, saying, “Was euer any so wickedly handled undeseruedly 
as are we women?” Moreover, Miss Ruth Hughey has discovered two Jane 
Angers living in England in 1589, either of whom might have written the 
pamphlet. 

4On page 12 of her pamphlet Jane says, “It hath been affirmed by some of 
their sex, that to shun a shower of rain, and to know the way to our hus- 
band’s bed is wisedom sufficient for us; but in this year 88, men are grown so 
fantasticall, that unless we make them fools we are accounted unwise.” 
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printed,”® it seems reasonable to conclude that the book in question 
appeared in either 1587 or 1588 and may therefore be found among 
the slanderous attacks listed in the Stationer’s Register for those two 
years. Most of such entries for 1587 and 1588, however, are too 
general and conventional in character to throw any light on our 
problem. Even the Alcida of Robert Greene,® published in 1588, 
while derogatory in its general tone, proves to be little more than a 
slavish imitation of Ovid and the popular medieval satirists, sug- 
gesting none of the specific comments and answers found in Jane 
Anger’s defense. 

There are, however, two significant entries. For November, 1588, 
the Stationer’s Register lists Boke his Surfeyt in love." Since Jane 
speaks of her book as a defense against “a late Surfeiting Louer,” 
the title at least is suggestive. But unfortunately the title is all we 
have. So far as I can discover there is no extant copy of Boke his 
Surfeyt in love.* The other entry, made in late September of 1587, is 
John Lyly’s Euphues his Censure to Philautus,® a book which, in- 
directly at least, may have provoked Jane Anger’s reply. 

Inasmuch as Jane mentions neither Lyly’s name nor the title of 
any of his books,?® and since she does refer to the book of the “late 


5 Under Item 391, p. 314, of the Crooked Rib, Mr. Francis Lee Utley lists 
a four-stanza poem from Tottel’s Miscellany, entitled An old louer to a 
yong gentilwoman, which tells of a rebellious lover who, because he is old 
in experience, can avoid the lures of a young lady. Mr. Utley, in commenting 
on the poem, says, “Could this be the poem or tract which led to the defense 
called Jane Anger her protection for Women?” Mr. Utley’s suggestion is, I 
believe, untenable. In the first place, the poem cited was published in 1557 or 
before. It seems improbable that Jane would have waited thirty years to 
answer it. As a matter of fact, Jane herself, in referring to the book which 
she is answering, says on page 14 of her pamphlet, “But it was so lately 
printed, as yt I shold do the Printer inurie should I recite but one of them.” 
(Them refers to the diatribes made against women.) In the second place, the 
brief 32-line poem mentioned by Mr. Utley is too slight and stereotyped in 
both content and sentiment to have occasioned the many specific answers to 
be found in Jane’s 21l-page book. Indeed, in the 32 years between the poem’s 
publication and Jane’s pamphlet, there were literally scores of books, to say 
nothing of short poems, much more pertinent to her replies. 

6 Alcida is included in vol. 9 of The Life and Works of Robert Greene, 
M.A., ed. Alexander B. Grosart. 

7 Boke his Surfeyt in love, published London, November 27, 1588, by Th. 
Orwin. Alowd by the Bishop of London under his hand. (Listed in the 
Stationer’s Register, Arber ed., vol. II, p. 238.) 

8 There is no reference to Boke his Surfeyt in love in the British Museum 
Catalogue, in the Short Title Catalogue of the Huntington Library, or in the 
Short Title Catalogue of English Books between 1475 and 1640, ed. A. W. 
Pollard and G. R. Redgrave. 

® Euphues his Censure to Philautus, by John Lyly, London, September, 1587, 
printed by Ed. White. Authorized under Archbishop of Canterbury. 

10 Since the content of Euphues his Censure to Philautus had been included 
in Lyly’s Euphues the Anatomy of Wit under the heading A Cooling Card 
for Philautus and all Fond Lovers as early as 1578 and had gone through 
five more editions before it appeared under its new title in 1587, it would be 
foolish to contend that Jane, writing in 1588, is replying directly to Lyly. It 
would, however, be equally foolish to deny dogmatically this possibility. 
panne and anonymity are the rule rather than the exception in the debate 
iterature. 
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Helen Andrews Kahin 33 
Surfeiting Louer,” it seems reasonable to suppose that if Lyly’s 
provocative attack reached Jane it was at secondhand in the pages 
of Boke his Surfeyt in love, a pamphlet which I believe must have 
leaned heavily on Lyly. 

Since we cannot peruse a lost book by an unknown author, we 
must content ourselves with an examination of Euphues his Censure 
to Philautus.“ If we can find there, and there only, statements which 
could have given rise to Jane Anger’s heated replies, we will perhaps 
be justified in concluding that Lyly’s book is the source of much of 
the material which so affronted Jane in that annoying lost pamphlet. 

Lyly is writing to celebrate the release of Euphues and Philautus 
from the wiles of Lucilla and to warn Philautus against women in 
general. Although he nowhere specifically calls himself a surfeiting 
lover, Lyly does use the word surfeit. In his advice to Philautus, for 
example, Euphues warns against the dangers of surfeiting, saying, 


This is, therefore, to admonish all young imps . . . not to blow the coals of 
fancy with desire but to quench them with disdain. When love tickleth thee 
decline it lest it stifle thee, rather fast than surfeit. Though the beginning of 
love bring delight, the end bringeth destruction.1? 


A few lines later he adds, ““What shall I gain if I obtain my purpose? 
. . « If she be chaste then she is coy, if light then she is impudent. If 
a grave matron who can woo her; if a lewd minion who would wed 
her ?”"28 


Perhaps it is in answer to these admonitions that Jane replies, 


They haue bene so daintily fed with our good natures, that like iades (their 
stomachs are grown so quesie) they surfeit of our kindnes. . . . if our hon- 
est natures cannot away with that uncivil kinde of iesting, then we are coy; 
yet if we beare with their rudeness and be somewhat modestly familiar with 
them, they will straight make matter of nothing, blazing abroad that they 
haue surfeited with loue.1* 


The letter of Euphues to Philautus contains both invectives against 
women and a censure of the folly of men. Jane Anger, in discussing 
the book to which she is replying says, 


Among innumerable books to that purpose, the newe surfeit of an olde louer 
(sent abroad to warn those which are of his own kind from catching the 
like disease) came by chance to my hands. . . . The chief matters therein 
contained were of 2 soils: the one in the dispraise of man’s follie, and the 
other, inuective against our sex.15 


Again, among the many bits of advice which Euphues offers is the 
admonition “To imitate Cyrus, a king endued with such continency 


11 Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit; Euphues & His England, ed. Croll 
and Clemons (London, 1916). It is to this edition that I shall refer in the 
following pages. 

12 [bid., p. 94. 

18 [bid., p. 95. 

14 Op. cit., p. 4. 

15 Jbid., p. 6. 
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that he loathed to look on the heavenly hue of Panthea.”** Jane, 
possibly in reference to this, says, “I would the abstinence of King 
Cyrus . . . might be presidents for men to follow & I warrant you 
then we should haue no surfeits.”””’ 

After several pages devoted to the lust and inconstancy of men, 
she warns women against men in general and especially those in- 
fected by Italian travels. That this warning is perhaps an allusion to 
the experience of Euphues and Philautus with the Italian courtesan 
Lucilla is suggested by the following quotation: “It seems the 
Gentleman hath had great experience of Italian Curtizans wherby 
his wisdome is shewd. For Experientia praestantior arte: and hee 
that hath experience to proue his case, is in better case then they 
that have all unexperienced book cases to defend their titles.”** 

Toward the end of her book, in the process of summing up, Jane 
says, “I haue set down unto you the subtil dealings of untrue mean- 
ing men, not that you should contemn all men, but to the end that you 
may take heed of the false hearts . . . and hate all those who shall 
speake anything in dispraise of our sexe,”"® a remark perhaps sug- 
gested by the following lines from Lyly: 


And yet I would not that all women should take pepper in the nose, in that 
I have disclosed the legerdemains of a few. . . . For although I weigh 
nothing the ill-will of light huswives yet would I be loath to lose the good will 
of honest matrons.?° 


Following Euphues’ letter to Philautus is one addressed “To the 
Grave Matrons and Honest Maidens of Italy”** in which Euphues 
begs them not to think the worse of him in that he thought ill of 
some women. It may be that this letter as well as the last paragraph 
in the letter to Philautus inspired Jane Anger’s concluding speech in 
which she says, “For the flattery of his speech in the latter end of 
his book affermeth yt already he hallf repenteth his bargain 
peradventure hereafter he will repent himself his slanderous speeches 
against our sexe . . . and make a public recantation.””* 

Despite the fact that there were many surfeited Italianate gentle- 
men who scoffed at love and women, just as there were many writ- 
ers who concluded their diatribes with apologies, the similarities 
which I have cited, as well as those of a more general character, 
including the Euphuistic style of both writers, suggest that Euphues 
his Censure to Philautus, either directly or indirectly, incited some of 
Jane Anger’s replies. If it was, even at secondhand, the occasion of 
Jane’s angry and able defense, then Lyly, whether he so intended or 

16 Op. cit., p. 97. 

17 Op. cit., p. 17. 

18 [bid., p. 15. 

19 Jbid., p. 20. 

20 Op. cit., p. 107. 


21 [bid., p. 107. 
22 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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Helen Andrews Kahin 35 
not, was an active participant in the sixteenth-century literary debate 
about women. If, on the other hand, Lyly’s book was not the par- 
ticular spark which inflamed Jane’s wrath, it did aline its author for a 
time at least on the side of woman's defamers—this despite the fact 
that elsewhere Lyly showed himself as facile a flatterer as any of 
the neo-Platonic adulators of womankind. For long before Jane had 
suggested that the author to whom she was replying might someday 
make amends, Lyly had done that very thing. In the two years be- 
tween the first printing of the defamatory Cooling Card™* and the 
publication of Euphues and His England in 1580, Lyly had learned 
that a politic writer living in Elizabeth’s England wrote in favor of 
her sex, not against it. Indeed no one was quicker than he to sense the 
growing importance of the ladies on whose toes he had so heedlessly 
trod, to realize that women as rulers, readers, patronesses, and 
moulders of public opinion were figures to be seriously considered 
and gently handled. It was, doubtless, with these facts in mind that 
Lyly dedicated Euphues and His England to “The Ladies and 
Gentlewomen of England,” saying “Euphues had rather be shut in a 
Ladye’s casket than open in a Scholar’s Studie.”™* 

Thus as a participant in the literary quarrel about women, John 
Lyly belonged with those authors who wrote both for and against 
the sex as the occasion demanded, whereas Jane Anger was a mem- 
ber of that smaller and usually more sincere group who, steadfast to 
one point of view, wrote specific and often emotional replies to par- 
ticular pamphlets. Indeed, the patent sincerity and righteous indig- 
nation of Jane’s answer are in marked contrast to the sophisticated 
insincerity of Lyly. But for this very reason Lyly is significant. He 
is the weathercock who tells how the wind blows. 


University of Washington 


28 See note 10 above. 
24 Op. cit., p. 200. 








SPENSER’S FAERY AND FAIRY 
By Sverre ARESTAD 


A good deal of misunderstanding and of consequent misinterpre- 
tation might be avoided if it were more generally understood that in 
the Faerie Queene Spenser used the term Faery in two senses; in 
Spenser’s usage the term means both human being and fairy. Failure 
to recognize this distinction has often forced scholars into the in- 
defensible position of involving the fairy-lore element in the inter- - 
pretation of the purpose of the Faerie Queene. This paper, therefore, 
attempts to distinguish between the two senses in which Spenser 
used the term Faery, and to suggest the consequent elucidation of the 
Faerie Queene that results therefrom. 

Although the terms actually have nothing in common, scholars, by 
discussing both under the same heading, have so confused Spenser’s 
Faery and Fairy that a complete comprehension of these terms calls 
for a fresh attack. Heretofore the term Faery has been applied in- 
discriminately to Faery Knight, Faery Queen, and Faery Land as 
well as to those beings from the Otherworld that we generally refer 
to as Fairies. Although Spenser did not distinguish the two senses 
in which he used the term Faery orthographically, he did convey two 
separate meanings in it. In one sense, the term includes all references 
to Faery Knight, Faery Queen, and Faery Land; in the other, only 
such references as are traceable to the Otherworld. To relieve the 
reader of the problem presented by Spenser, this distinction in mean- 
ing will be kept clear throughout the following paragraphs by the 
simple expedient of spelling: Faery and Fairy. 

The following statements from A. A. Jack and Edwin Greenlaw 
represent the climate of opnion among scholars regarding Spenser’s 
Faery Knights. Jack asserts that Spenser’s “knightly heroes” are 
supernatural beings. His words are, “Moreover, as a necessity of his 
scheme, his knightly heroes are not mortals but faeries.”* The view 
expressed by Greenlaw provides for two “classes of knights,” those 
that are supernatural beings and those that are mortals. Greenlaw 
states, for example, that, “The hero of Book I is a Briton ;? of Book 


1920)" A. Jack, Commentary on the Poetry of Chaucer and Spenser (Glasgow, 
» p. 331. 

2 Does Greenlaw mean that Arthur is the hero of Book I, or is the state- 
ment, “The hero of Book I is a Briton,” to be regarded as an error? For a 
possible explanation of this otherwise obvious error in fact see Edwin Green- 
law, Studies in Spenser's Historical Allegory (Baltimore, 1932), p. 192, note 
to p. 58. This note seems to indicate that Greenlaw meant that Arthur is the 
hero of Book I. He says, too, “Arthur, contrary to certain folk traditions, is 
not a fairy sovereign; Gloriana is” (“Spenser’s Fairy Mythology,” SP, XV 

1918], p. 118). The explanation is, of course, that Arthur is depicted, in the 
aerie Queene, only before he became king, and nowhere is there a fulfillment 
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II is a Fairy.* Both classes of knights perform valorous deeds 
against enchantment ; the Fairy possesses no supernatural power, for 
example, as against the Briton.’* Both of these views are open to 
serious criticism. Jack’s contention that all of Spenser’s “knightly 
heroes are not mortals but faeries” is entirely erroneous. It is true 
that some of Spenser’s Faery Knights are of fairy or supernatural 
origin, but it is also true that a far larger number of them are born 
of the human kind. Greenlaw’s statement that the hero “of Book II 
is a Fairy” is likewise misleading, for the hero of Book II is not of 
supernatural but of mortal origin. Thus Greenlaw makes no distinc- 
tion between the Faery and the Fairy Knight. However, an exam- 
ination of the role of the Otherworld in the Faerie Queene will show 
that this interpretation is not supported by fact. 

In order that the difference between the traditional interpretation 
and my own may readily be seen, I shall remind the reader of Green- 
law’s “Spenser’s Fairy Mythology,” in which he may find an able 
summary of the traditional interpretation of the Otherworld in the 
Faerie Queene. I quote at length from Greenlaw’s article: 


The realm of Gloriana is two-fold: England, in the historical allegory; the 
Celtic Otherworld in the fairy aspect. In the proem to Book II, both senses 
are found in clear connection. Spenser asks where is ‘that happy land of 
Faery,’ only to remind the reader that every day great regions are being 
discovered that always have existed though men and women were unaware. 
‘Certein signes’ will reveal this land to the one who seeks; by which he means, 
of course, such signs as are familiar in Celtic folklore. But he goes on at 
once to say that Elizabeth may find her own realm to be this ‘lond of Faery.’ 
This double sense is kept throughout the poem with a variety of effects. 
Arthur has had a vision of the Fairy Queen, but has sought vainly for her 
realm. Yet with Guyon he is in Fairy Land all the time. Guyon visits the 
Celtic Otherworld three times: [to Phaedria’s isle; to Mannon’s cave; to 
Acrasia’s bower]. . . . On the other hand, Britomart says that she has 
come from her native soil, ‘the greater Britaine,’ to ‘Faery lond’ because she 
has heard of the famous knights and ladies that inhabit that realm. 

Spenser fuses the well known romance and folklore conception of a land of 
enchantment, difficult of access, with a quite arbitrary and literal conception 
of England as the scene in which the action of his poem takes place.5 


The traditional interpretation of Spenser’s fairy world makes its 
scope too comprehensive to be commensurate with its function in the 
poem. Though “England, in the historical allegory,” may be regarded 
as one aspect of Faery Land, it is difficult to see from the above 


of the prophecy given at I, ix, 13-15. Spenser did not intend that Arthur 
should become consort to Gloriana. Further, he did not show, through Arthur, 
the reflowering of the Welsh spirit in English sovereignty. ‘Whatever Welsh 
elements were present in Spenser’s conception of English sovereignty had long 
since become identified with the native English ones. Spenser meant to rep- 
resent Arthur as the spirit of England, and as the embodiment of mag- 
nificence. Cf. F. M. Padelford, The “Allegory of the First Book of the Faerie 
Queene (Boston, 1911), » pe . 46-47. 

8 According to my definition of the terms, this should read Faery. 

# Greenlaw, “Spenser’s Fairy Mythology,” SP, XV (1918), p. 118. 

5 [bid., p. 107. 
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quotation (particularly when we bear in mind the proem to Book II) 
how “the Celtic Otherworld in the fairy aspect” can be interpreted to 
be another. It is, of course, self-evident that there are Celtic ele- 
ments in the Faerie Queene, but the important thing to remember is 
that they are subordinated, are supplementary rather than comple- 
mentary to the moral allegory (of which, incidentally, the historical 
allegory is only a small part). Arthur can be said to have sought 
vainly not for Faery Land—as he is fully aware that he is in Faery 
Land with Guyon—but for the Faery Queen and her court. The 
reference to Britomart clears this matter up. Spenser tells us that 
she, a Briton like Arthur, has come to Faery Land from “greater 
Britaine,” which means that she has come to England. Faery Land 
has thus but one aspect. It is an allegorical representation of Eliza- 
bethan England, as I shall show. 

Spenser’s picture of England is that of a land of enchantment 
which he has composed from various sources and cemented together 
with his moral allegory; he does not fuse the one with the other. 
He places Elizabethan England, in perspective, back in the time of 
pre-Conquest England, and from that vantage point criticizes its 
remissness and lauds its achievements. Faery Land is a picture of 
England presented by means of romance, not an attempt to depict 
England and romance. Whatever Spenser discusses in the Faerie 
Queene is always pertinent to Elizabethan England. If it were not, 
then, of course, the two “senses” would be clear cut and well de- 
fined. The one point that I wish to make here is that Spenser portrays 
the soul and mind of England for the edification of his contempo- 
raries; he does not reveal the Celtic Otherworld, nor the world of 
romance, for their pleasure. The elaborate reconstruction of another 
world, for its own sake, is not the means nor the end of a moral 
poet. The episodes in the Faerie Queene attributable to Celtic folk- 
lore are merely side trips, for definite purposes, within the realm of 
Faery Land itself. 

The vast structure of the Faery world, in the Faerie Queene, is a 
moral allegory. Within the circle described by the moral allegory are 
contained the ecclesiastical, political, and fairy elements—among 
others—all subordinate to it. By Faery Land Spenser means Eliza- 
bethan England, over which Gloriana (Elizabeth) holds sway. He 
describes it as without definite location, but discoverable by anyone 
who looks intently for it. Spenser means that the world about us, 
more and more of which is being discovered every day (not in a 
geographical sense only), with Elizabethan England as the center, is 
the actual Faery world.* The boundaries, as Spenser tells us, are ex- 

®1I take the proem to Book II to be representative of the entire Faerie 
Queene. Whereas there are references to the Celtic Otherworld in Book II, 
the proem has universal application and does not restrict itself to an enumera- 


tion of the possibilities for rich and varied experience in the realm of Celtic 
folklore. 
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tensive because they represent not only the area which England 
would hold politically, but also the moral and spiritual force she 
would exert upon the rest of the world, as she had already exerted 
it upon Wales and Ireland.’ Though frequently referred to as a 
political entity, Faery Land has its sum and substance from a con- 
stant reference to the high spiritual, moral, religious, and intellectual 
achievements and aspirations of Elizabeth and her subjects. Faery 
Land becomes, then, the cultural empire of the future as conceived 
by the Elizabethans. 

Reference has been made to the fact that Spenser portrays Glori- 
ana as a Mistress of Fairy.* Nowhere does he again make use of the 
same incident, nor does he pursue to its logical conclusion the mo- 
tive he here introduces. Elizabeth is presented under several titles, 
and various of her individual traits are portrayed in Britomart, Bel- 
phoebe, Tanaquill, Gloriana, Mercilla, and others, but she is never 
spoken of as a fay or as a lady of the lake. Everyone in Faery 
Land, even Arthur, is ultimately responsible to the Faery Queen. 


GuyYon 


She is the mighty Queene of Faerie, . 

Throughout the world renowned far and neare, 

My liefe, my liege, my Soueraigne, my deare, . . . 
(II, ix, 4) 


ARTHUR 


Certes (then said the Prince) I God auow, 

That sith I armes and knighthood first did plight, 

My whole desire hath beene, and yet is now, 

To serue that Queene with all my powre and might. 
(II, ix, 7) 


There is nothing here to indicate that Arthur was seeking the Queen 
for such reasons as are set forth in I, ix. Except in the incident in 
I, ix, Elizabeth, shadowed forth through Gloriana and others, is 
everywhere pictured as a Faery, not a Fairy, Queen. 


tFor discussions of Elizabethan imperialistic ideology, see Greenlaw, 
Studies in Spenser's Historical Allegory; Pollard, “The Elizabethans and 
the Empire,” rvescee of the British Academy, vol. X (London, 1921); 
Pollard, Henry VIII_(New York, 1905), pp. 149-50, 363-66; and Constant, 
The Reformation in England (New York, 1934), pp. 1, 3, 395. Greenlaw, for 
example, says: “Taken as a whole these writings of Spenser’s present an 
interpretation of Elizabethan political idealism without parallel elsewhere. 
To regard him as a ‘functionary’ of Leicester, of Essex, or of any other 
man, or to regard him as a morose and disappointed applicant for the favors 
of the great is wholly unjust. . . . Dreamer of dreams, Galahad of the quest 
of Beauty, he was also of good right a member of that little group of men 
who saw beyond the welter of court intrigue and petty politics the glorious 
vision of an imperial England” (op. cit., pp. 165-66). 

8 F.Q., I, ix, 13-15. 
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If Faery Land is England, if the Faery Queen is Queen of the 
English, then Faery Knights must be English as well. All who 
dwell within Faery Land may become Knights of Faery. Birth 
within the realm does not automatically admit to knighthood, how- 
ever, nor does birth without the realm exclude from Faery knight- 
hood. The Red Cross Knight, a descendant of Saxon kings’® (I, x, 
65) is yet a Faery Knight. Artegall, of Briton origin, is nevertheless 
a Faery Knight. Britomart, of Briton origin also, owes allegiance to 
the Faery Queen, is a champion at the Girdle tournament for the 
knights of Maidenhead. Arthur is a Briton Prince; yet, though it is 
never told that he is a Faery Knight (he is the only major knight 
who is not), he swears allegiance to the Faery Queen. Calidore is of 
Faery race, but not of fairy (supernatural) origin, and he is knighted 
by Huon at Oberon’s (Henry VIII’s) court. Satyrane, Marinell, 
and Triamond are Faery Knights by virtue of their prowess and 
integrity, and not because they were of fairy origin: half-satyr, half- 
nymph, and half-fay respectively. Tristram is Welsh and is commis- 
sioned by Calidore to be a squire of Faery. Paridell is Briton, yet 
fights, like Britomart, on behalf of Faery against the Saracens. Cam- 
bell, bosom friend of Triamond, is no fairy but is a Faery Knight. 
Anyone who showed sufficient prowess and integrity could become a 
Faery Knight; to be born Faery did not mean automatic admission 
to Faery knighthood, any more than to be born Briton or fairy meant 
automatic exclusion. Spenser’s Faery people represent the English 
nation. They are called Faeries because during the Elizabethan period 
Faery was a complimentary term.” 

In summary: (1) Spenser creates a land of romance, a Faery 
Land, from many sources through which he shadows forth England 
in the moral allegory. (2) The Celtic Otherworld, the fairy world, 
and the world of romance, contribute important though subordinated 
parts which bear no organic relation to the Faery nation. (3) There 
is a clear distinction between Faery and Fairy throughout the Faerie 
Queene. (4) The Faery Knights are not supernatural, and conse- 
quently they have no advantage over the Britons when it comes to 


® See a statement by Greenlaw, SP, XV (1918), p. 120, footnote 31, to the 
effect that the terms “England” and “English” are seldom used in the Faerie 
Queene. The reason for their infrequent use is obviously that Faery sup- 
plants them. 

- 10 The —_ Cross Knight is also said to be a descendant of English kings, 

.Q., I, x, @. 

9; Warton, in Remarks on Spenser's Imitations from Old Romances (Todd, 
Spenser's Works [London, 1805], II, xciv-xcv), says: “As to the Fairy Queen, 
considered apart from the race of fairies, the notion of such an imaginary 
personage was very common. [The Fairy Queen] was supposed to have held 
her court in the highest magnificence, in the reign of King Arthur; a cir- 
cumstance, by which the transcendent happiness of that golden age, was 
originally represented in its legendary chronicles. . . . Hence too we find, 
that Spenser followed the established tradition, in supposing his Fairy Queen 
to exist in the age of Arthur.” 
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competing with witches and giants who are agents of evil. (5) When 
the two senses in which Spenser used the term Faery are kept in 
mind, it follows that the fairy lore is not closely related to the prob- 
lem of the purpose of the Faerie Queene. 
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NICHOLAS GRIMALD’S LIST OF THE MUSES 
By GrorcE PorpE SHANNON 


In “The Muses,” a poem of twenty-four lines published in Tottel’s 
Miscellany, Nicholas Grimald addresses the Muses, names and char- 
acterizes them, and states their connection with Apollo and the 
Graces. No source is cited by Grimald’s editor, L. R. Merrill.* Pro- 
fessor Lathrop has suggested that “the list . . . is modified slightly 
from Anth. Pal. IX, 504.’? In his edition of Tottel’s, Hyder E. Rol- 
lins, following Nott, mentions a Latin “Nomina Musarum” (incor- 
rectly included in the works of Ausonius as Idyll xx) and adds that 
Grimald’s first two and last two lines appear to be original.* To these 
analogues (hereinafter designated Anthology and pseudo-Ausonius ) 
there may be added a third, in the Latin of Cato. Aside from these 
three versions, the first in Greek and the others in Latin, no parallels 
have been encountered.‘ 

I wish here to show that no one of the three versions is Grimald’s 
actual source; to surmise where the actual source may be sought; 
and to suggest how it may be recognized when found. It is hoped 
that, as a result, someone with access to the proper material may be 
directed to Grimald’s original. 

Since the texts are easily accessible,5 a comparison of the three 
analogues may be briefly summarized: 

1. None of the three contains any suggestion of Grimald’s two 
opening and two closing lines. 

2. Grimald’s lines (21-22) on Apollo correspond to the final 
couplets of both pseudo-Ausonius and Cato, but have no parallel in 
the Anthology. 

3. The three versions differ among themselves as to the order in 
which the Muses are named. Grimald does not resemble exactly 
any one of them, but is closest to Cato.® 


1L. R. Merrill, The Life and Poems of Nicholas Grimald (New Haven, 
1925), 2 Pp 379-80 and 431. 

Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English (Madison, 
1933), p. 102. Anth. Pal. IX, 505, is also on the subject of the Muses, but does 
not in any way resemble Grimald’s poem. 

8 Tottel’s Miscellany, ed. Hyder E. Rollins, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 
1928), II, 228. 

4 Another nine-line Latin ee remote both from Grimald and from the 
other versions cited, is No. “Carmina Codicis Parisini 10318 Olim 
Salmasiani,” in Alexander = Autheledia Latina I (Lipsiae, pag 101. 

5W. R. Paton, The Greek Anthology, il Canton, 1925), 278; H. G: E. 
White, Ausonius, II (London, 1921), 280; for Cato, J. W. and A. M. Duff, 
Minor Latin Poets (London, 1934), p. 634—all of the Loeb Classical Library. 
The pseudo-Ausonius is No. III, “Appendix to Ausonius.” 

* An apparent resemblance between Grimald and the Anthology is nullified 
by the errors in attribution, mentioned in paragraph 5, below. 
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4. Each version devotes a single line to each Muse; pseudo- 
Ausonius and Cato (but not the Anthology) have two additional 
lines for Apollo. Grimald has two lines for each Muse, two lines 
for Apollo, and the opening and closing lines already mentioned. 
Thus the Anthology contains nine lines, each Latin version eleven, 
and Grimald’s English twenty-four." 

5. The two Latin versions differ slightly from one another in 
both substance and phraseology.* The Anthology differs basically 
from them and from Grimald in that it makes each Muse’s accom- 
panying feature grammatically a direct object of ejpey (discovered or 
invented) ; it uses different ideas and figures in describing these 
features ; and all the Muses but Calliope, Urania, and Thalia show a 
strange confusion of characteristics.® Grimald’s attributions and 
descriptions are basically in accord with the Latin. 

Evidently, then, the Latin versions are closer to Grimald than is 
the Greek. But Grimald differs from them sufficiently to cast doubt 
upon them as sources, and to suggest the search for another version. 
Since most of Grimald’s known sources are neo-Latin,’” this one 
may well be such; inaccessibility of neo-Latin material prevents the 
present writer from pursuing the search. But an excellent clue to the 
nature of the required source is afforded by Grimald’s characteristic 
methods of translation, in contrast with what would be his method 
here, if the poems under consideration were indeed his source. To 
four of the Muses (Calliope, Clio, Terpsichore, Erato) are devoted 
two English lines each, as against a single Latin line each, though 
the sense remains close to the Latin ;*! to the other five are added new 
figures or ideas, usually in the second line.’* In contrast with these 
apparent expansions, Grimald’s known tran:lations are noteworthy 
for their fidelity to the original, even to the preservation of its figures 
and its turns of expression, and such compactness as it may possess. 
He usually translates line for line or couplet for couplet.** It would 

7 The Greek and Latin versions are in dactylic hexameter; Grimald’s, in 
decasyllabic quatrains alternately rimed. 

8 The phrasal differences (concerning Ter oo Urania, and Apollo) 


are too slight to help in determining which of the two Latin versions is the 
closer to Grimald. 

®For example, Clio is said to have invented the use of the lyre to ac- 

company the dance; Euterpe, the tragic chorus; Terpsichore, the flute. 

10 See the source-citations in the notes of Merrill's edition. 

11 E.g., Terpsichore affectus citharis movet, imperat, auget is thus given by 
Grimald: 

Her stringes when Terpsichor dothe touche, even then 
Shee touc hartes, and raigneth in mens minds. 
12 E.g., Comica lascivo gaudet sermone Thalia appears in Grimald: 
Detotett talke loves Comicall Thaley 
In fresh green youth, which doth like laurell last. 

18 See the poems and their sources in Merrill’s edition of Grimald, and the 
notes in Rollins’ edition of Tottef’s. For example, elegiac distichs regularly 
appear as heroic couplets in et numbers. The twenty-five lines of iambic 
trimeter of “The Garden” errill, pp. 39-40 ; on the source, see Rollins, 


p. 240) become twenty-six sees of poulter’s measure. Even Grimald’s longer 
translations (“Zoroas” and “Cicero”), with the freedom of blank verse to 
lead them on, stay close to the compass of the original. 
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be surprising if in this one poem he should, by expansion or addition, 
double the number of lines to the Muses, to say nothing of the lines 
at the beginning and end of the poem. 

Rather than assume such a departure from his usual methods of 
translation, we might hope to find a neo-Latin poem of about twenty- 
four lines, based upon and verbally echoing pseudo-Ausonius or 
Cato, but containing the material which they lack and Grimald has. 
A means of quick and positive identification should be the originals 
of Grimald’s lines at the opening— 


Imps of King Jove, and quene Remembrance lo, 
The sisters nyne, the poets pleasant feres— 


and at the close— 


The graces in the Muses weed, delite 
To lead them forth, that men in maze they fall— 


lines which, as has been said, do not exist in any of the three versions 
herein examined. 
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THE JONSONIAN TRADITION IN THE COMEDIES OF 
THOMAS D’URFEY 


By C. B. GRAHAM 


It is a matter of common knowledge among scholars that the 
comedy of humours popularized by Ben Jonson was highly influen- 
tial in the work of Thomas Shadwell, an avowed imitator. It has 
also been shown that various other Restoration dramatists—among 
them John Wilson,’ William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle,’ and 
John Dennis*—reflect the influence of Jonson. Although little atten- 
tion has been paid to the Jonsonian elements in Thomas D’Urfey’s 
comedies,* an examination of these plays provides additional infor- 
mation in regard to Jonson’s influence during the last twenty years 
of the seventeenth century.® 

In seven of his twenty comedies, D’Urfey, like many other writers 
of his time,* paid tribute to Jonson by means of allusions. In The 
Richmond Heiress, 11, 2, Quickwit, by calling himself Lord de la 
Foole, suggests Sir Amorous La Foole in Jonson’s The Silent 
Woman. In Squire Oldsapp, I, 1, appears an allusion to Dol Com- 
mon, in Jonson’s The Alchemist : 


Henry. .. . what a pox dost think I have married a Dol Common. .. . 


In The Virtuous Wife the servant of Beauford, called Brainworm, 
brings to mind the intriguing servant in Every Man in His Humour; 
likewise Sir Paul Eitherside, a justice of the peace in The Royalist, 
recalls a character of the same name and position in The Devil is an 
Ass." Five other allusions may be listed briefly as follows: in Love 
for Money Sir Rowland Rakehell mentions Jonson’s epitaph, and 


1 See John Wilson, The Cheats, ed. Milton C. Nahm (Oxford, 1935), p. 68. 

2See The Complete Works of Thomas Shadwell, ed. Montague Summers 
(London, 1927), I, xxxvi ff. 

3 See the present writer’s note, “The Jonsonian Tradition in the Comedies 
of John Dennis,” MLN, LVI (1941), 270-72. 

4 The presence of humour-characters in D’Urfey’s plays has been men- 
tioned briefly by Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 1660- 
1700, rev. ed. (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 261 ff., and by Summers, op. cit., I, Ixxvi. 
R. S. Forsythe, A Study of the Plays of Thomas D’Urfey, Western Reserve 
University Studies, Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 3 (Cleveland, 1916), Parts I and II, 
has noted D’Urfey’s tendency to borrow from various Elizabethan dramatists. 

5 In the opinion of A. H. Thorndike (English Comedy [New York, 1929], 
p. 308), D’Urfey’s comedies were typical of the Restoration period: “D’Urfey 
is perhaps as representative as anyone of the general practice of the years 
from 1680 to 1700, and his twenty comedies must employ every trick that is 
known to Restoration drama. . . .” 

®See J. F. Bradley and J. Q. Adams, The Jonson Allusion-Book (New 
Haven, 1922), and G. E. Bentley, “Seventeenth-Century Allusions to Ben 
Jonson,” Huntington Library Quarterly, V (1941), 65-113. 

t Since D’Urfey took the names, but not the characters, his use of Brain- 
worm and Eitherside is allusion rather than imitation. 
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Merriton refers to the nightcaps of Morose (The Silent Woman) ; 
in Madam Fickle Jollyman alludes to Every Man in His Humour; 
in A Fond Husband Fumble mentions The Devil is an Ass; and in 
The Richmond Heiress Sophronia refers to Dol Common.*® 


Even more indicative of the Jonsonian tradition in D’Urfey’s 
comedies is the appearance of humour-characters in such numbers 
that the author’s use of them could hardly have been incidental. In 
A Fond Husband appears Peregrine Bubble, a “credulous cuckold” 
whose humour lies in his readiness to be deceived by his wife. In the 
same play Old Fumble is a deaf and almost blind alderman whose 
humour is indicated by his ridiculous efforts to conceal his defects. 
The humour of the title character in Madam Fickle is to seek re- 
venge upon all men because her husband has left her. Three other 
characters in this play strongly suggest a like number in Jonson’s 
Every Man in His Humour: Toby, like Stephen, is a country gull; 
Zekiel, like Matthew, is a town guli; and Captain Tilbury, the blunt, 
old-fashioned father, is among the descendants of the elder Knowell. 
In The Fool Turn’d Critick Sir Formal Ancient’s humour is his 
hatred of Cavaliers; Old Winelove is an elderly gentleman who in- 
sists on retaining the gay and carefree spirit of youth; and Tim 
Winelove, his son, is the young “would-be” who tries to be courtier 
and critic. Lucia, whose name does not indicate a humour, is 
described by Frank Amorous (IV, 3) as having “the strangest 
humour I ever met with, nothing will win her but flat abuses.” The 
title character in Squire Oldsapp is a foolish, credulous old dotard ; 
Sir Frederick Banter’s humour is “bantering,” which consists largely 
of mumbling words so that they are meaningless ; Pimpo, the servant 
of Tricklove, at times (e.g., V, 4) is reminiscent of Brainworm, but 
he is not so clever as Jonson’s servant-trickster. Sir Barnaby Whigg 
has for its title character a dissenter who pretends great fear of the 
very change in government which he desires. Wilding is one who 
rails at all women; Townly, who loves all women, is his foil; and 
Gratiana, who vents her scorn of all men, is his opponent. Sir Walter 
Wiseacre explains his own humour thus (I, 1): 


Sir Walter. Why, you must know, sir, that I am famous over the town for 
two topping humours; look you, for making people drunk, that’s one; and 
making cuckolds, that’s another. 


A Fool's Preferment contains a foolish knight, Sir Jasper Lost-all, 
and his imperious lady—two characters who exist only to be gulled.® 


® This group of allusions has been mentioned in more detail by the present 
writer in “Jonson Allusions in Restoration Comedy,” RES, XV (1939), 200-04 

®In the dedication of this play D’Urfey says that he took “the first hint 
.. . from an old ome” of Fletcher's,” but that he added several humours 
Forsythe (op. cit., II, 10) shows that most of the characters in D’Urfey’s 
play (not including Sir P ped and his lady) correspond to those of Fletcher’s 
The Noble Gentlemen. However, it is obvious that D’Urfey’s Cocklebrain and 


Aurelia, even though taken from Fletcher, are in the tradition of Deliro and 
Fallace, in Jonson’s Every Man out of His Humour. 
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In Love for Money Sir Rowland Rakehell is a miserly, cheating old 
rogue; Le Prat has the humour of continually chattering; Young 
Bragg, a boastful soldier who pretends to be a captain, is in the 
tradition of Jonson’s Bobadill (cf. Love for Money, IV, 1, and Every 
Man in His Humour, III, 1) ; and Old Bragg, in his bluntness and 
his exposure of his son’s schemes, suggests the elder Knowell. The 
Marriage-Hater Match’d contains several humour-characters.*® Sir 
Philip Freewit is the marriage-hater who is to be matched and thus 
taken out of his humour. Callow’s humour is a mere trick of speech 
—the frequent use of the phrase “Rot me.” Van Grin constantly 
laughs at his own words and actions, even when he falls down the 
stairs and breaks a couple of ribs; however, he is taken out of his 
humour when he discovers that Lady Subtle has no fortune (V, 3). 
Sir Lawrence Limber is an indulgent father with three foolish chil- 
dren: the impudent Bias, the stupid Solon, and the lisping, prattling 
Margery. La Pupsey, as her name indicates, is an affected dog- 
fondler. The Richmond Heiress includes Sir Quibble Quere, whose 
sole purpose is to propound foolish questions; Madam Squeamish, 
whose humour is a pretended fear of lampoons; and Dick Stockjobb 
and Mrs. Stockjobb, who resemble Jonson’s Deliro and Fallace. In 
The Intrigues at Versailles, Sir Blunder Bosse has the humour of 
calling everyone by clownish names; Sanserre im a brief soliloquy 
(II, 1) shows that his humour is jealousy, whereas that of his broth- 
er-in-law is exactly the opposite. The Bath offers the following 
humour-characters: Sir Oliver Oldgame, a dissenter and a hen- 
pecked husband; his imperious wife Lydia; Sir Carolus Codshead, 
nostalgic for the days of Henry VIII; Delia, a doting mother who 
regales her loutish son with baby-talk; and Sir Sackfull Simile, 
whose humour is clearly indicated by his name. In The Old Mode 
and the New, Sir Fumbler Oldmode and Misterious Maggothead, 
like Sir Carolus Codshead in The Bath, have the humour of wor- 
shiping days gone by. Major Bombard is a surly old malcontent; 
Monsieur de Pistole is an irritable, choleric French merchant; and 
Tom Pistole, educated in Spain, has for his humour an affected 
formality. Hookem, Fowler, and Touchhole are represented as lov- 
ers of fishing, hunting, and shooting, respectively. In The Modern 
Prophets Zekiel Magus and Scire Fascias, sham prophets, and Father 
Marrogne, a knavish Jesuit priest, are strongly suggestive of the 
swindlers in The Alchemist. The prophets have their admirers and 
their followers, and are opposed by Betty Plotwell, whose efforts re- 
call those of Surly, in Jonson’s play. 

10 Both Summers (op. cit., I, lxxvi) and Forsythe (op cit., I, 84) have 
called attention to Charles Gildon’s letter published with this play in 1692, 


in which the variety of humours is noted and those of Van Grin and La 
Pupsey are especially commended. 
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However, in D’Urfey’s comedies the Jonsonian tradition is appar- 
ent not only in the presence of humour-characters but also in the 
method by which the humours are exhibited. D’Urfey frequently 
employed Jonson’s device of episodic humour-study :* that is, the 
development of scenes offered solely for the display of humours, 
and not to advance the plot. Old Fumble, in A Fond Husband, IV, 3, 
beats his servant because he can not hear what the latter is saying, 
and points out that his humour is to cover “failings and imperfec- 
tions of nature” as long as he can. In Madam Fickle, III, 1, Sir 
Arthur Oldlove exhibits to Jollyman and others his collection of 
antiquities, including ‘““Pompey’s breeches” and “St. Jerome’s tears.” 
Tim Winelove, in The Fool Turn'’d Critick, II, 2, admires his own 
clothes, tries to be witty, and foolishly criticizes poetry and plays. 
Wilding and Gratiana, in Sir Barnaby Whigg, spend considerable 
time in revealing their humours of hating the opposite sex (II, 1), 
and Sir Barnaby shows at length his humour of pretending to fear 
a change in government (I, 1). In A Fool’s Preferment, I, 2, Cockle- 
brain and Aurelia exhibit their respective humours of admiring and 
hating London. The garrulous Le Prat, in Love for Money, III, 2, 
annoys both Coopee and Young Merriton, and then wonders why 
they have left him. Several characters in The Marriage-Hater 
Match’d, II, 1, enjoy the humour of the foolish Margery, and La 
Pupsey reveals to Lord Brainless her humour of fondling her dog. 
Cunnington, in The Richmond Heiress, I11, 2, amuses himself by 
giving foolish answers to the questions of Sir Quibble Quere, and 
an entire scene (III, 1) is given over to the humours of Mrs. 
Squeamish, Mrs. Stockjobb and her husband, and Sir Quibble. In 
The Bath, IV, 2, Delia in her doting humour allows her son Charles 
to wheedle some money and a ring from her; the same play (I, 1) 
offers brief studies of the humours of Sir Sackfull Simile, Sir 
Oliver Oldgame, and Sir Carolus Codshead. In The Old Mode and 
the New, Monsieur de Pistole shows his choleric humour by beating 
Sir Fumbler’s servant because the latter can not pronounce the 
French names correctly (II, 1), and Hookem, Fowler, and Touch- 
hole engage in a lengthy argument as to the merits of their respective 
sports (II, 2). 

Another Jonsonian element in the comedies of D’Urfey is the 
emphasis upon gulling. Since D’Urfey was often preoccupied with 
the tangles of love-intrigue, gulling in the Jonsonian manner— 
either to make someone look foolish or to swindle someone out of 
money or property—occurs less frequently than the Jonsonian prac- 
tices previously noted, but the instances are sufficient to supplement 
the use of humour-characters and scenes of episodic humour-study. 
The main plot of Madam Fickle is based upon the gulling of three 


11 Jonson’s use of this method has been discussed by Elizabeth Woodbridge, 
Studies in Ben Jonson’s Comedy (Boston, 1898), p. ry 
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suitors by the title character, who seeks revenge upon men. With 
the aid of her servant Sylvia, she encourages both Bellamore and 
Manly, and arranges an assignation with Harry Jollyman (II, 2) ; 
then, having learned that Bellamore and Manly are aware of her 
plans, she arranges to have the nurse meet Jollyman in her place and 
thus gulls the group opposed to her (IV, 1). In Sir Barnaby Whigg, 
Swift, the servant of Wilding, persuades Sir Barnaby to embrace 
Catholicism in order to marry a fortune (which does not exist) and 
to become a follower of Mahomet for the same purpose; finally the 
gull is dragged off to jail (V, 1). Sir Philip Freewit, in The Mar- 
riage-Hater Match’d, 11, 2, impersonates Lawyer Splutter and gets 
from Van Grin the will of the late Solomon Subtle. The same play 
involves a group of marriages in each of which one character is 
gulled by being married to the wrong person or to one who has no 
fortune, or by having a fake ceremony turn out to be a real one 
(V, 3). In The Bath, V, 1, Crab dresses as a captain in the militia, 
and pretends love of the country and hatred of London in order to 
win the fortune of Gillian Homebred. The same play includes an 
incident in which the tables are turned and the guller himself is 
gulled in the scramble for a family fortune (V, 3). In The Old Mode 
and the New Lady Oldmode wears old-fashioned clothes and is very 
stingy with the servants in order to deceive her husand as to her 
real character (I, 1); she seizes upon the excuse of her supposed 
pregnancy to get the family jewels from Sir Fumbler and pretends 
that she wishes to decorate the baby’s clothes after the Elizabethan 
manner, which Sir Fumbler admires so much (II, 1). The Modern 
Prophets is constructed largely on the basis of gulling. The prophets 
themselves are a group of fakes and swindlers. In opposing their 
schemes, Betty Plotwell tricks Father Marrogne into revealing the 
secrets of the false prophets (I, 2), swindles the priest himself out 
of a sum of money, and manages to get the deeds of Squire Whim- 
sey’s estate (V, 1). When the prophecy of Dr. Guiacum’s return to 
life is not fulfilled, Father Marrogne—like Face in The Alchemist, 
and Mosca in Volpone—plans to desert his fellow conspirators 
(V, 1). 

To conclude, on the basis of the evidence presented, that D’Urfey 
was a slavish imitator of Jonson would be to overestimate the in- 
fluence of the latter.’ However, as the preceding paragraphs have 


12D’Urfey, unlike Shadwell, did not indulge in extravagant praise of 
Jonson, and his comedies show certain deviations from Jonson’s theory and 
practice. D’Urfey did not observe the unities, especially the unity of action, as 
carefully as Jonson did. Apparently he did not have in mind, as Jonson did, 
the purpose of reform by means of satire; the action in most of his comedies 
runs heavily to farce, and the tone is often without dignity. Furthermore, it is 
obvious that in his emphasis upon the love element and in the occasional 
touches of sentimentalism found in his comedies (cf. Forsythe, op. cit., I, 69, 
94) D’Urfey was not following the example of Jonson. 
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shown, D’Urfey added materially to the extensive list of allusions 
to Jonson in the Restoration period; he portrayed humour-char- 
acters (some of them rather closely resembling well-known Jon- 
sonian types) in thirteen of his twenty comedies ; ten of his comedies 
afford examples of episodic humour-study ; and gulling in the Jon- 
sonian manner, although not so prevalent as the other elements men- 
tioned, may be found in six of his comedies. Thus, although the 
plays considered are not copies of the Jonsonian comedy of humours, 
they indicate clearly that certain aspects of the tradition persisted 
during the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 


Northwestern University 
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JOHNSON AS POET 
By Wattace CaBLE Brown 


Samuel Johnson the poet is familiar to students of literature as the 
author of one poem; but even “The Vanity of Human Wishes” is 
remembered merely as his best attempt at writing a neo-classic 
satire. Underlying this view is the tacit critical assumption that in 
writing poetry Johnson had, in contradistinction to Milton, the use 
of only his left hand—and a feeble left hand at that! This attitude 
has not only prevailed from the nineteenth century, but has recently 
been reasserted by Professor Joseph Wood Krutch.’ It is likely, 
therefore, to have renewed currency. There is of course no denying 
that Johnson is greater in prose than in poetry, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether he was not more ambidextrous than has been gener- 
ally admitted. Indeed, I should like to examine the thesis that John- 
son is one of the masters of the heroic couplet poem. 

Of his poems in this form, the least well known are the four 
Prologues (for “the Opening of the Theatre in Drury-Lane, 1747,” 
for Comus, for The Good Natur’d Man, and for A Word to the 
Wise) and the Epilogue “intended to have been spoken by a Lady 
who was to personate the Ghost of Hermione.” Two of these merit 
consideration among Johnson’s best work, and all of them in parts 
reveal characteristics of his genius. 

In the Epilogue the dominant note is flattery, at which Johnson 
could hardly be expected to excel. Awkward compliment, excessive 
rhetoric, and heavy-handed humor take up most of the poem, as the 
following passage indicates: 


For kind, for tender nymphs the myrtle blooms, 

And weaves her bending boughs in pleasing glooms ; 
Perennial roses deck each purple vale, 

And scents ambrosial breathe in every gale: 

Far hence are banish’d vapours, spleen, and tears, 

Tea, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs ; 

No pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjoys 

The balmy kiss, for which poor Thyrsis dies ; 

Form’d to delight, they use no foreign arms, 

Nor torturing whalebones pinch them into charms. . . .? 


Yet in the midst of this mediocrity, the following couplets stand out 
for their technical strength and Johnsonian excellence: 


But cruel virgins meet severer fates ; 
Expell’d and exil’d from the blissful seats, 


1 Joseph Wood Krutch, Samuel Johnson (New York, 1944), pp. 60-67. 

2 Lines 14-23. Unless otherwise indicated, all references to Johnson’s work 
are from The Poems of Samuel Johnson, ed, David Nichol Smith and Edward 
L. McAdam (Oxford, 1941). 
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To dismal realms, and regions void of peace, 

Where furies ever howl, and serpents hiss. 

O’er the sad plains perpetual tempests sigh ; 

And pois’nous vapours, black’ning all the sky, 

With livid hue the fairest face o’ercast, 

And every beauty withers at the blast . . . (28-35). 


It is noteworthy that Johnson is more successful and at ease in these 
“dismal realms” than he is in “the blissful seats” of happiness, where 
a lighter touch and a less tragic view of life than his are prerequisite. 

Johnson's first Prologue, written for the opening of the Theatre- 
Royal, is a brief “progress of poesy” on the stage. It proceeds from 
Shakespeare and Jonson, through the Restoration into the eighteenth 
century, predicts the future of the drama, and ends with a John- 
sonian exhortation to the audience. This chronological development 
in seven verse paragraphs gives the poem an obvious mechanical 
structure. 

Technically the couplets are for the most part traditional and 
undistinguished. There are, however, occasional flashes of Johnson’s 
tone and manner, as in the lines on Shakespeare: 


Each Change of many-colour’d Life he drew, 
Exhausted Worlds, and then imagin’d new : 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded Reign, 

And panting Time toil’d after him in vain (3-6). 


The use of personified abstractions to achieve effects that are vast 
yet vivid and the slowing down of the tempo to the organ-like music 
of the last line are characteristic of Johnson’s style at its best. Also 
characteristic is his manner of registering disapproval of Restoration 
drama: he describes its downfall through personification and a kind 
of indirection of thought: 


Till Shame regain’d the Post that Sense betray’d, 
And Virtue call’d Oblivion to her Aid (27-28). 


These are, however, but flashes—for the most part the Prologue is 
mediocre. 

Little more can be said for the short Prologue to Goldsmith’s 
comedy, The Good Natur’d Man. Structurally this poem is unified 
by the expanded parallel between two of the “busy candidates for 
power and fame”—the politician and the dramatist. Both ultimately 
depend for success upon the ordinary man as voter and audience. 
There is, however, one difference between the office-seeker and the 
poet: “The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe.” In the end, 
therefore, he “Trusts without fear, to merit, and to you.” The Pro- 
logue opens on the note of Johnsonian pessimism and solemnity : 


Prest by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind; 
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* 

after which the traditional couplets march to their conclusion with 

dignity if without distinction. 

The two remaining Prologues are much more successful as 
heroic couplet poems. The Prologue to A Word to the Wise is well 
constructed, having a twenty-line development of one theme and a 
four-line generalized conclusion. The theme is the relationship be- 
tween the dramatist, now dead, and his audience. Underlying this 
subject is the fact that when Kelly was alive, his play had been 
“hooted from the stage.” First the author-audience relationship is 
itself dramatized figuratively as a battle between them; so to the 
audience Johnson says: 


A generous foe regards, with pitying eye, 
The man whom fate has laid, where all must lye (5-6). 


The ingredients of this situation, presenting a contrast between life 
and death and allowing for appropriate reflections upon fame and 
the vanity of human wishes, were made to order for a mind like 
Johnson’s. His development of the theme takes the form of an 
appeal to the audience in terms of the dead author: 


Where aught of bright, or fair, the piece displays, 
Approve it only—’tis too late to praise. 

If want of skill, or want of care appear, 

Forbear to hiss—the Poet cannot hear. 

By all, like him, must praise and blame be found ; 

At best, a fleeting gleam, or empty sound (15-20). 


The dominant effect of these lines in context is a peculiar and 
powerful kind of pathos—peculiar in that it is characteristic of 
Johnson, powerful in that it verges on the tragic. 

Technically the couplets of this Prologue reveal Johnson’s mature 
style. Metrical variety appears in the frequent shifts between five- 
and four-stress lines, the latter with one normal accent suppressed. 
Two of the lines contain extra syllables ; there are occasional trochaic 
substitutions ; and although the caesura varies from the end of the 
first to the end of the fourth foot, it occurs most often near the 
middle of the line. All couplets are of course rigidly end-stopped. 
Balance and contrast are noteworthy in the last quotation above, in 
which the first couplet as a whole and in parts syntactically parallels 
the second, but the ideas are in direct contrast. 

More subtle effects of music and movement appear in the follow- 
ing passage: 

To wit, reviving from its author’s dust, 
Be kind, ye judges, or at least be just: 


Let no resentful petulance invade 
Th’ oblivious grave’s inviolable shade (7-10). 


The speed of the first couplet is in sharp contrast to the slowness of 
the second, partly because of the predominance of short vowels in 
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the one and long vowels in the ther. But the total effect is more 
complex than this, involving the interplay of the music and meaning 
with the movement. In this interplay, the s and v sounds are par- 
ticularly important, as is the arrangement of the monosyllabic in 
contrast to the polysyllabic words. Within the passage the thought 
moves from the one extreme expressed by the various meanings of 
“wit” to the other conveyed by all the implications of the “oblivious” 
grave. And that last line, with its slow, literally used latinate poly- 
syllables, is pure Johnson. 

In the great Prologue to Comus appear most of the qualities that 
inform Johnson’s best poetry. It was written for a benefit perform- 
ance of Comus in honor of Milton’s granddaughter, an occasion 
which well may have prompted Johnson to extend himself. Structur- 
ally this Prologue of thirty-eight lines may be divided into three 
parts: the general appeal to the audience (lines 1-14), the praise of 
Milton (15-22), and the concluding appeal on behalf of the grand- 
daughter (23-38). The final couplet reasserts the debt of the living 
to the dead, and returns us to the beginning by re-addressing the 
audience : 


Yours is the Charge, ye Fair, ye Wise, ye Brave! 
’Tis yours to crown Desert—beyond the Grave! 


The opening appeal attains a level of high seriousness—a tone that 
the couplet form makes “heroic” in the best sense. Addressing the 
audience as patriot Englishmen “whose bosoms beat at Milton’s 
name,” Johnson says: 


Immortal Patrons of succeeding Days, 

Attend this Prelude of perpetual Praise! 

Let Wit, condemn’d the feeble War to wage 
With close Malevolence, or public Rage ; 

Let Study, worn with Virtue’s fruitless Lore, 
Behold this Theatre, and grieve no more. 

This Night, distinguish’d by your Smile, shall tell 
That never Briton can in vain excel; 

The slighted Arts Futurity shall trust, 

And rising Ages hasten to be just (5-14). 


The rhetorical formality cf these lines is noteworthy. It arises mainly 
from the balanced syntax of the second and third couplets, in which 
the personification is also concentrated; from the latinate polysyl- 
labic vocabulary ; and from the organ music (the slow and solemn 
movement) of the entire passage. In terms of the thought, the stoical 
Johnsonian pessimism (Wit waging feeble war “With close Malevo- 
lence, or public Rage,” Study “worn with Virtue’s fruitless Lore’) 
is sharply contrasted with the tribute to Comus (“this Prelude of 
perpetual Praise”) and with the concluding ideas (“That never 
Briton can in vain exce! . . . And rising Ages hasten to be just’’). 
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Wallace Cable Brown 57 
The presence of this contrast adds a dramatic note to the whole 
passage. 

In the second part of the Prologue, devoted to the measured praise 
of Milton, the grand style is continued: 


At length our mighty Bard’s victorious Lays 

Fill the loud Voice of universal Praise, 

And baffled Spite, with hopeless Anguish dumb, 

Yields to Renown the Centuries to come. 

With ardent Haste, each Candidate of Fame 

Ambitious catches at his tow’ring Name: 

He sees, and pitying sees, vain Wealth bestow 

Those pageant Honours which he scorn’d below (15-22). 


There is less emphasis, in this passage, on formal rhetoric—less use 
of personification and syntactic balance. But the couplets, end- 
stopped and majestic, march to their conclusion, ringing not like a 
bell (as do Dryden’s at his best), but with their own special kind of 
magniloquence. The one couplet using personification is especially 
effective. In context “baffled Spite” and “Renown” communicate so 
much so well that they reveal the essential half-truth of Ruskin’s 
jibe at what he called “the pathetic fallacy.” Finally, in the last 
couplet reappear the awareness of the life-death contrast and its 
accompanying pathos, verging on tragedy. 

The third part of the Prologue is related to the second through the 
assertion of a contrast: Milton’s great fame versus his grand- 
daughter’s obscurity (lines 23-26), after which her virtues are 
described and the final appeal is made on her behalf. In keeping 
with the vastness and nobility of the entire Prologue, she is last 
pictured as receiving the tribute of whole nations: 


Secure with Peace, with Competence to dwell, 
While tutelary Nations guard her Cell. 


Technically the couplets reveal most of the characteristics of the 
earlier masters of the form. There are almost equal numbers of five- 
and four-stress lines, a half dozen instances of trochaic substitution, 
several lines with extra_syllables, and striking uses of alliteration and 
special syntactic constructions. Johnson was not an innovator in 
form, as was, for example, his contemporary Charles Churchill. But 
as all of these Prologues reveal, in whole or in part, Johnson 
turns the technically traditional couplet into something rich and 
strange through the power of his mind and personality. In his hands 
it achieves a solemn stateliness, a slow-paced resonance, a universal- 
ity in meaning, and a tone of “pathos in isolation”® that, at its best, 
is unique. In the two longer poems that are usually considered his 
major work, these qualities and their ramifications stand out even 


8 The phrase is Mr. Yvor Winters’: Primitivism and Decadence (New York, 
1937), pp. 129-30. 
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more clearly, and give final proof for the contention that he is a 
master of the heroic couplet poem. 


II 


No one who attends to the music of “London” and “The Vanity 
of Human Wishes,” particularly as it influences the total meaning, 
can take seriously the charge that Johnson had a bad ear. Not only 
in numerous passages where the sound harmoniously echoes the 
sense, but also in his revisions can we observe his artistry. In the first 
edition of “The Vanity of Human Wishes,” line 150 appears as, 


And Sloth’s bland Opiates shed their Fumes in vain. 
Later this line becomes: 
And Sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain. 


In the revision there are fewer s sounds, the alliterative “‘effuse— 
fumes” is added, the number of monosyllables is reduced from eight 
to six, and the more harmonious latinate verb “effuse” replaces the 
Anglo-Saxon “shed.” In total effect, these changes greatly improve 
the music and emotional tone, making them more directly reinforce 
the thought of the line. Consider, for example, the differences in 
context between “effuse” and “shed.”* 

The most important single effect that Johnson achieves—the ei- 
fect of “pathos in isolation”’—stems directly from his mastery of 
tone and music. Into the didactic-satiric poem he introduces lyrical 
elements of deep and powerful significance. The following passage 
from “London” is a minor instance: 


Illustrious Edward! from the realms of day, 

The land of heroes and of saints survey ; 

Nor hope the British lineaments to trace, 

The rustick grandeur, or the surly grace, 

But lost in thoughtless ease, and empty show. 

Behold the warrior dwindled to a beau; 

Sense, freedom, piety, refin’d away, 

Of France the mimick, and of Spain the prey (99-106). 


The lyrical tone of these lines is strongly supported by their move- 
ment, which itself has a special characteristic. It is the suppression 
of the third or fourth normal stress in six out of the eight lines 
(lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8). Consequently, in the second half of each 
of these lines there occurs a pyrrhic foot of two unstressed syllables, 


* Consider also the awkwardness of sound and monotonous repetition of 
rhymes in the following first-edition version of lines 355-59: 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 
Secure whate’er he gives, he gives the best. 
Yet with the sense of sacred presence prest, 
When strong devotion fills thy glowing breast, 
_. Pour forth thy fervours. ... . y 
And see David Nichol Smith, Some Observations on Eighteenth Century Poetry 
(London, 1937), pp. 31-55. 
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Wallace Cable Brown 59 
the effect of which is a pronounced anapestic rhythm. In the greater 
passages from “The Vanity of Human Wishes,” this lyrical move- 
ment is everywhere present*—in, for example, the couplets : 


Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 

Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

No cries attempt the mercies of the skies? (345-48) 


and particularly in the magnificent conclusion of the poem, in which 
half of the last twelve lines contain this pyrrhic third or fourth foot. 

The impersonal and didactic kind of poetry that Johnson wrote 
requires a type of language that has been critically suspect in poetry 
for more than a century. The assumption that a generalized vocabu- 
lary cannot be used with sufficient clarity and precision must there- 
fore be challenged if we are to defend Johnson as poet. Neo-classic 
critical theory approved a relatively high degree of abstractness in 
the poetic vocabulary. The romantic revolt was in part aimed at 
lowering the degree of abstraction, which was one reason for the 
attack on poetic diction. The kind of imagery used in the eighteenth 
century tended to support this high degree of abstraction by stress- 
ing the similarities between the “tenor” and “vehicle” of the com- 
parison; for the more obviously alike things are, the higher the 
degree of abstract language in which they can be expressed. The 
opposite tendency (“the discovery of occult resemblances in things 
apparently unlike”) Johnson specifically repudiates in his strictures 
on the metaphysical poets. 

There is no basic reason why either highly abstract or relatively 
concrete language should not be appropriate in poetry. Indeed, Mr. 
I. A. Richards asserts categorically that “the language of the greatest 
poetry is frequently abstract in the extreme.’* It is therefore an 
unreasonably narrow critical view that would ipso facto relegate 
didactic poetry to a position of inferiority on the grounds of its 
abstract vocabulary. If, on the other hand, the objection is based on 
excessive moralizing (the “moral tag”), the criticism is not directed 
against the poetry because it is didactic, but because it is simply bad 
poetry. 

Additional light on the nature of didactic poetry appears in a 
familiar contrast between Swinburne and Dryden: 


Swinburne was also a master of words, but Swinburne’s words are all sugges- 
tion and no denotation; if they suggest nothing, it is because they suggest too 


5 Professor Krutch sees nothing lyrical in these poems, because they were 
not written by “the lyric poet who infuses everything with a personal emotion” 
(op. cit., p. 62). In “Tradition and the Individual Talent,” Mr. T. S. Eliot flatly 
contradicts this view: “The emotion of art is impersonal.” Professor Krutch is 
either judging by romantic standards or he is denying the existence of lyricism 
outside lyric poetry as such, In either case his qualifications for dealing with 
neo-classic poetry as critic, not historian, would seem open to question. 
® I. A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (New York, 1936), p. 129. 
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much. Dryden’s words, on the other hand, are precise, they state immensely, but 
their suggestiveness is almost nothing.’ 


The way in which didactic poetry states immensely but suggests 
little may be further clarified by a comparison between Donne and 
Johnson. In the last stanza of Donne’s “Hymn to God the Father,” 
the subject is man’s fear of the unknown future: 


I have a sin of fear, that when I’ve spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore ; 
Swear by thyself that at my death thy Sun 
Shall shine as it shines now, and heretofore ; 
And having done that, thou hast Donne. 
I have no more.® 


This subject is one which the didactic poet might choose to interpret, 
but he would never proceed in this manner; for here the language 
states and suggests on different levels of meaning simultaneously. 
The images, for example, function on physical and metaphysical 
planes, culminating in the powerful intentional ambiguity of “thou 
hast Donne.” 

The concluding lines from “The Vanity of Human Wishes” in- 
terpret a similar subject (“Where then shall Hope and Fear their 
objects find ?”’) in a very different manner: 


Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resign’d ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill; 

For patience sov’reign o’er transmuted ill ; 

For faith, that panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat: 

These goods for man the laws of heav’n ordain, 
These goods he grants, who grants the pow’r to gain; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find (357-68). 


Here all the significant words are abstractions whose meanings re- 
main on one level. They “state immensely, but their suggestiveness 
is almost nothing”—such words as “strong devotion,” “obedient 
passions,” “love,” “collective man,” “patience,” “faith,” “death,” 
“the laws of heav’n,” “celestial wisdom,” “happiness,” etc. There is 
in this passage little heterogeneity of ideas and no use of intentional 
ambiguity. Instead of making the denotative meanings motivate ap- 
propriate emotions on other levels, Johnson selects words that denote 
emotion as well as thought. This concentration and directness create 
a powerful and appropriate interpretation of the experience. It is 
didactic poetry of a high order. 


7 T. S. Eliot, Homage to John Dryden (London, 1927), p. 22. 
8 The Complete Poems of John Donne, ed. Roger E. Bennett (Chicago, 
1942), p. 278. 
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Johnson’s didacticism does not leave his poetry coldly intellectual. 
In his hands, the generalized vocabulary becomes an instrument for 
the triple communication of thought, feeling, and music: 


Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 


The emotion communicated by abstract words arises from concep- 
tual meanings ; the thought itself denotes the emotion. In the above 
couplet, “helpless man” is an abstract phrase that conveys the feel- 
ings of pity for such men and fear for ourselves in such a predica- 
ment. These are general feelings communicated by the isolated 
phrase. In context, however, these feelings are limited, sharpened, 
and deepened by the surrounding ideas and their accompanying 
emotions. The phrase “in ignorance sedate” qualifies the feeling of 
pity for the man by giving the reason (ignorance) for his helpless- 
ness and by qualifying that reason with the word “sedate,” meaning 
“calm” or “unperturbed.” The second line further qualifies our feel- 
ings for him by making his situation heroic. 

In this couplet Johnson combines directness and indirectness of 
expression by using the direct conceptual modifiers, “helpless” and 
“in ignorance sedate,” and the indirect perceptual image, “Roll 
darkling down the torrent of his fate.” But the indirectness of the 
image verges on direct denotative communication® because of its 
obvious and commonplace character : the preponderance of similarity 
between the focal points of the image makes it so homogeneous 
that communication is practically on one level—in contrast, for 
example, to the heterogeneity of metaphysical imagery. 

In “London” and “The Vanity of Human Wishes” Johnson em- 
ploys the principle of contrast to create tensions that at their best 
become powerfully dramatic. Not all contrasts, of course, produce 
tensions—only those which set up dynamic interplays of thought, 
feeling, and music. The familiar Swedish Charles passage from “The 
Vanity of Human Wishes” is a case in point. Charles XII is pre- 
sented as a warrior hero with “A frame of adamant, a soul of fire.” 
In the first half of the passage, he gains glorious victories; in the 
second half he goes down in humiliating defeat. What is emphasized 
is the one-sidedness of Charles, which precipitates his downfall. In 
terms of the whole poem, this one-sidedness emerges from Charles’ 
pursuit of military glory at the expense of true worth, which is to 
be found only in obscurity—“Slow rises worth, by poverty de- 
press’d.” The operations of “the warrior’s pride” are set over against 


* “Consider what will happen if images are conceived of as ‘arguments,’ as the 
concrete evidences in which concepts reside. . . . The next effect is more impor- 
tant: one can state a point im and by an image ; images are the statement of a 
concept”: Miss Rosemond Tuve’s convincing argument for the conceptual use of 
imagery further strengthens the case for didactic poetry. See “Imagery and 
Logic: Ramus and Metaphysical Poetics,” JHJ, III (October, 1942), 384. 
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those of the virtuous man, as pictured in “London” (lines 210-23). 
In the sharp contrast between the victorious and the vanquished 
Charles, the two sides of the contrast are not left statically opposed ; 
for there follows a series of questions (introduced by “But did not 
Chance at length her error mend?”), which momentarily recall the 
successful hero of the first part, only to drop him into the tragedy of 
defeat. 

Similarly in the portrait of Wolsey, the most obvious tensions 
arise from the contrast between the heights and depths of his career. 
Wolsey in defeat is preoccupied with his former state and the cause 
of his downfall: “remember’d folly stings, And his last sighs re- 
proach the faith of kings.” Thus in the mind of Wolsey the op- 
posites dramatically coexist. More subtle tensions develop from the 
play of the satire on the various aspects of Wolsey’s career. At the 
beginning he is pictured “in full-blown dignity,” a phrase that com- 
bines compliment with a hint of satire. Later “Still to new heights his 
restless wishes tow’r”: “restless wishes” clearly foreshadows “the 
pride of awful state” which goeth before a fall. Finally, the criticism 
of Wolsey’s principles and character becomes outright in the follow- 
ing couplet : 

For why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate, 
On weak foundations raise th’ enormous weight? (125-26) 


And we know that Wolsey’s tragedy was one of character as well as 
fate. 

Even within couplets these tensions point up the form and sharpen 
the satire. Note the following from “London” : 


Here malice, rapine, accident conspire, 
And now a rabble rages, now a fire; 


Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheist talks you dead (13-18). 


In the second line, the thought contrast is between the animate and 
inanimate phenomena of a rabble and a fire raging. This contrast, 
in the presence of the more obvious similarities, provides a mild 
dramatic shock. Likewise, but more sharply, the lines of the second 
couplet create tension through the contrasts in meaning, while the 
alliteration of “falling houses” and “female atheist” binds them to- 
gether. Note also the tension through balance and antithesis in the 
following couplet : 


Exalt each trifle, ev’ry vice adore, 
Your taste in snuff, your judgment in a whore (148-49). 


Finally, more subtle interplays of meaning occur in, for example, 
the unexpectedness of “menial” in the following lines from “The 
Vanity of Human Wishes” : 
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The regal palace, the luxurious board, 
The liv’ried army, and the menial lord (115-16). 


Another different but noteworthy structural device in the poems 
is that of syntactic parallelism. Often the thought unity of verse 
paragraphs will be further strengthened by the repetition of one or 
more syntactic constructions, as in the following from “London” : 


Has heaven reserv’d, in pity to the poor, 

No pathless waste, or undiscover’d shore? 

No secret island in the boundless main? 

No peaceful desart yet unclaim’d by Spain? 

Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear oppression’s insolence no more. 

This mournful truth is ev'ry where confess’d, 

Slow rises worth, by poverty depress’d: 

But here more slow, where all are slaves to gold, 
Where looks are merchandise, and smiles are sold; 
Where won by bribes, by flatteries implor’d, 

The groom retails the favours of his lord (170-81). 


I have italicized the key words to the syntax, in addition to which the 
threefold repetition of the rhetorical question reinforces this kind of 
structural unity. In “The Vanity of Human Wishes” occur the two 


couplets : 


Yet should thy soul indulge the gen’rous heat, 
Till captive Science yields her last retreat ; 


Yet hope not life from grief or anger free, 
Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee (143-56) 


between which is a fivefold repetition of the subjunctive “should” 


construction. And finally, in the following lines from “London,” 
note the interweaving of the “some” and “where” constructions : 


Grant me, kind heaven, to find some happier place, 
Where honesty and sense are no disgrace ; 

Some pleasing bank where verdant osiers play, 

Some peaceful vale with nature’s paintings gay ; 
Where once the harrass’d Briton found repose, 

And safe in poverty defy’d his foes ; 

Some secret cell, ye pow’rs, indulgent give (43-49). 


: In addition to this parallelism, syntactic balance and antithesis 
' are also hallmarks of Johnson’s style; as, for example, in the follow- 
ing passage from “The Vanity of Human Wishes”: 





But grant, the virtues of a temp’rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime; 
An age that melts with unperceiv’d decay, 

And glides in modest Innocence away ; 

Whose peaceful day Benevolence endears, 
Whose night congratulating Conscience cheers ; 
The gen’ral fav’rite as the gen’ral friend: 
Such age there is, and who shall wish its end? 
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Yet ev’n on this her load Misfortune flings, 

To press the weary minutes flagging wings: 

New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred Merit fills the sable bier, 

Now lacerated Friendship claims a tear. 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 

Still drops some joy from with’ring life away (291-306). 
Not only are the thought and mood reversed at the middle of the 
passage with the conjunction “yet,” but certain key words are re- 
peated with contrasting meanings. In the third line, “decay” is pleas- 
ant because “unperceiv’d”; in the fifteenth “decay pursues decay” 
in a highly perceived and painful manner. In the fifth line we are 
given a “peaceful day Benevolence endears,” but in the eleventh 
“New sorrow rises as the day returns.” And within this syntax of 
the passage-as-a-whole the couplets, singly and in groups, have their 
own carefully ordered balance, antithesis, and parallelism. 

If, as Professor Krutch insists, “neoclassical poetry had entered 
into a decadent stage” by the time “London” appeared (1738), then 
of course he is committed to damn “The Vanity of Human Wishes” 
with faint praise. “One superiority over London,” he says, “it cer- 
tainly has: it is no mere rhetorical exercise . . . the one poem is 
fundamentally sincere, the other fundamentally artificial.’?° Regard- 
less of the specific merits of Johnson’s two poems, this view of neo- 
classic poetry before mid-century must ignore the virtues of Church- 
ill’s and Goldsmith’s work, to say nothing of that of Crabbe sixty 
years later. In the light of this paper, such a view is woefully wide of 
the mark. 

The one poem for which Johnson the poet is remembered is ap- 
propriately his greatest sustained achievement. In “The Vanity of 
Human Wishes” all the characteristics of his mastery of the heroic 
couplet are present. The broad philosophic subject is interpreted in 
the overlapping territory of the didactic-lyric ; the generalized vocab- 
ulary states immensely with a minimum of suggestion ; the sound and 
movement are Johnson’s own special kind of organ music. Tech- 
nically the couplets exploit one aspect of the tradition stemming from 
Pope, the aspect represented in the best passages of “The Essay on 
Man” and particularly in the conclusion of “The Dunciad.” In 
Johnson’s poem the couplets become masterfully “heroic,” and are 
made to state the most profound truths about human limitations in 
terms of the tragic awareness of those limitations by one man, The 
personal (that which is lyric) and the philosophic (that which is 
universal) are fused into the impersonality of great art. The result 
is surely one of the great poems of the language. 


University of Kansas City 


10 Krutch, op. cit., p. 65. 
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AKFNSIDE AND THE HIERARCHY OF BEAUTY 
By ALFrepD OWEN ALDRIDGE 


In a passage of thirty-three lines in The Pleasures of Imagination 
Akenside traces the degrees of beauty through “various being’s fair- 
proportion’d scale” from their first twilight to full meridian splendor 
(I, 442-75). He lists in ascending order six different degrees of 
beauty in different species : color, shape, natural concretes (the com- 
bination of color and shape), vegetables, animals, and minds. Al- 
though we do not now regard the distinction between the classes of 
beauty as such a serious matter, the passage presents an insight into 
the sources of Akenside’s esthetic theories. The culmination of his 
scale in mind, which alone contains the living fountains of the sub- 
lime and beautiful, is an obvious application of the Platonic concept 
of heavenly beauty. Plato in Philebus (51-52) lists various aspects 
of beauty—form, color, sound, smell, knowledge—but not as de- 
grees. Shaftesbury, however, has a famous classification of three 
degrees of beauty: first, “the dead forms . . . which bear a fashion, 
and are formed, whether by man or Nature, but have no forming 
power, no action, or intelligence”; second, “the forms . . . which 
have intelligence, action and operation”; and third, that “which 
forms not only such as we call mere forms but even the forms which 
form.”* In another of his scales of beauty, Shaftesbury distinguishes 
the inanimate, the animate, and the mixed.” 

In Spectator 412 Addison specifies two sources of beauty, that 
which comes from the beauty of our own species and that which does 
not. In describing the latter he says that it consists “either in the 
gayety or variety of colours, in the symmetry and proportion of 
parts, in the arrangement and disposition of bodies, or in a just 
mixture and concurrence of all together.” A paraphrase of this fur- 
nishes Akenside with his first three degrees : 


Of degree 
The least and lowliest, in th’elusive warmth 
Of colours mingling with a random blaze, 
Doth beauty dwell. Then higher in the line 
And variation of determin’d shape, 
Where truth’s eternal measures mark the bound 
Of circle, cube, or sphere. The third ascent 
Unites this varied symmetry of parts 
With colour’s bland allurement (I, 446-54). 


1 J. M. Robertson, ed., Shaftesbury’s Characteristics (London, 1900), II, 133. 
2 [bid., II, 269. 
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Yet ev’n on this her load Misfortune flings, 
To press the weary minutes flagging wings: 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 
A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 
Now kindred Merit fills the sable bier, 
Now lacerated Friendship claims a tear. 
Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 
Still drops some joy from with’ring life away (291-306). 


Not only are the thought and mood reversed at the middle of the 
passage with the conjunction “yet,” but certain key words are re- 
peated with contrasting meanings. In the third line, “decay” is pleas- 
ant because “unperceiv’d”; in the fifteenth “decay pursues decay” 
in a highly perceived and painful manner. In the fifth line we are 
given a “peaceful day Benevolence endears,” but in the eleventh 
“New sorrow rises as the day returns.” And within this syntax of 
the passage-as-a-whole the couplets, singly and in groups, have their 
own carefully ordered balance, antithesis, and parallelism. 

If, as Professor Krutch insists, “neoclassical poetry had entered 
into a decadent stage” by the time “London” appeared (1738), then 
of course he is committed to damn “The Vanity of Human Wishes” 
with faint praise. “One superiority over London,” he says, “it cer- 
tainly has: it is no mere rhetorical exercise . . . the one poem is 
fundamentally sincere, the other fundamentally artificial.”"° Regard- 
less of the specific merits of Johnson’s two poems, this view of neo- 
classic poetry before mid-century must ignore the virtues of Church- 
ill’s and Goldsmith’s work, to say nothing of that of Crabbe sixty 
years later. In the light of this paper, such a view is woefully wide of 
the mark. 

The one poem for which Johnson the poet is remembered is ap- 
propriately his greatest sustained achievement. In ‘The Vanity of 
Human Wishes” all the characteristics of his mastery of the heroic 
couplet are present. The broad philosophic subject is interpreted in 
the overlapping territory of the didactic-lyric ; the generalized vocab- 
ulary states immensely with a minimum of suggestion ; the sound and 
movement are Johnson’s own special kind of organ music. Tech- 
nically the couplets exploit one aspect of the tradition stemming from 
Pope, the aspect represented in the best passages of “The Essay on 
Man” and particularly in the conclusion of “The Dunciad.” In 
Johnson’s poem the couplets become masterfully “heroic,” and are 
made to state the most profound truths about human limitations in 
terms of the tragic awareness of those limitations by one man. The 
personal (that which is lyric) and the philosophic (that which is 
universal) are fused into the impersonality of great art. The result 
is surely one of the great poems of the language. 
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10 Krutch, op. cit., p. 65. 

















AKFNSIDE AND THE HIERARCHY OF BEAUTY 
By ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 


In a passage of thirty-three lines in The Pleasures of Imagination 
Akenside traces the degrees of beauty through “various being’s fair- 
proportion’d scale” from their first twilight to full meridian splendor 
(I, 442-75). He lists in ascending order six different degrees of 
beauty in different species : color, shape, natural concretes (the com- 
bination of color and shape), vegetables, animals, and minds. Al- 
though we do not now regard the distinction between the classes of 
beauty as such a serious matter, the passage presents an insight into 
the sources of Akenside’s esthetic theories. The culmination of his 
scale in mind, which alone contains the living fountains of the sub- 
lime and beautiful, is an obvious application of the Platonic concept 
of heavenly beauty. Plato in Philebus (51-52) lists various aspects 
of beauty—form, color, sound, smell, knowledge—but not as de- 
grees. Shaftesbury, however, has a famous classification of three 


degrees of beauty: first, “the dead forms . . . which bear a fashion, 
and are formed, whether by man or Nature, but have no forming 
power, no action, or intelligence”; second, “the forms . . . which 


have intelligence, action and operation”; and third, that “which 
forms not only such as we call mere forms but even the forms which 
form.” In another of his scales of beauty, Shaftesbury distinguishes 
the inanimate, the animate, and the mixed.” 

In Spectator 412 Addison specifies two sources of beauty, that 
which comes from the beauty of our own species and that which does 
not. In describing the latter he says that it consists “either in the 
gayety or variety of colours, in the symmetry and proportion of 
parts, in the arrangement and disposition of bodies, or in a just 
mixture and concurrence of all together.” A paraphrase of this fur- 
nishes Akenside with his first three degrees : 


Of degree 
The least and lowliest, in th’elusive warmth 
Of colours mingling with a random blaze, 
Doth beauty dwell. Then higher in the line 
And variation of determin’d shape, 
Where truth’s eternal measures mark the bound 
Of circle, cube, or sphere. The third ascent 
Unites this varied symmetry of parts 
With colour’s bland allurement (I, 446-54). 


1 J. M. Robertson, ed., Shaftesbury’s Characteristics (London, 1900), II, 133. 
2 [bid., II, 269. 
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For his last three degrees he goes to Thomson, who lists minerals, 
vegetables, animals, and minds: 


Light my blind way: the mineral strata there; 

Thrust, blooming, thence the vegetable world; 

O’er that the rising system, more complex, 

Of animals; and higher still, the mind (“Autumn,” 1357-60). 


Akenside describes in more detail the various forms of plant life as 
the fourth degree. The fifth degree, which adds life’s holy flame, 
piercing sense and active motion, is more lovely still. In the final 
degree, beauty dwells most conspicuous “where dawns the high ex- 
pression of a mind.” 

Akenside’s theories of the perception of beauty are a blend of 
Shaftesbury, Addison, and Hutcheson. Shaftesbury, as a follower 
of Plato, held that the mind immediately recognizes beauty by refer- 
ence to an idea of perfection existing within itself. Addison and 
Hutcheson, on the other hand, denied absolute form, holding that the 
mind responds to the beauty of an object as a physiological process, 
similar to the perception of color, sweetness, or form.* Both of these 
opinions concerning beauty appear in a note to The Pleasures of 
Imagination elucidating the doctrine that truth and good are one 
(I, 374). Here Akenside refers to both Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, 
describing the latter as Shaftesbury’s “most ingenious disciple,” who 
has shown that the principle applies in the laws of nature, the works 
of art, and the conduct of the sciences. Then he summarizes the two 
opinions concerning “the connection between beauty and truth.” 
The first of these asserts that there is an invariable law in nature 
“in consequence of which all rational beings must alike perceive 
beauty in some certain proportions, and deformity in the contrary.” 
This is Shaftesbury’s doctrine of “natural beauty.”* It is based on 
the theory that, as the “shapes, motions, colours, and proportions” of 
the subjects of sense are presented to the eye, “there necessarily 
results a beauty or deformity, according to the different measure, 
arrangement, and disposition of their several parts.”® According to 
the second opinion in Akenside’s note, however, beauty is a “relative 
and arbitrary thing.” Although nature attached “a delightful sensa- 
tion to those objects which are best and most perfect in themselves” 
so that we might choose them readily without weighing their useful- 
ness, it is still possible that two beings “should perceive, one of them 
beauty, and the other deformity, in the same relationships.” This is a 
paraphrase of Hutcheson’s reasoning in An Inquiry into the Original 
of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue as he presents the final cause of 
the internal senses. “The Deity could have form’d us,” Hutcheson 


8 Clarence D. Thorpe, “Addison and Hutcheson on the Imagination,” ELH, 
II (1935), 226. 

# Robertson, ed., op. cit., II, 137 ff. 

5 Tbid., I, 251. 
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says, so that we would receive no pleasure from regular forms, 
actions, and theorems; but his “sagacious bounty” is reflected in 
constituting our internal senses in such a manner that “Pleasure is 
join’d to the Contemplation of those Objects which a finite Mind can 
best imprint and retain the Ideas of . . . ; to those Actions which 
are most efficacious, and fruitful in useful Effects; and to those 
Theorems which most inlarge our Minds.”* 

Akenside does not commit himself in his notes to either of the 
two theories of beauty, and both theories are suggested in the poem. 
In the section concerning accidental or adventitious pleasures “which 
increase the effect of objects delightful to the imagination,” he im- 
plies that beauty is not absolute by showing that external circum- 
stances are in large measure responsible for our perception of beauty. 
Spring is fair to every eye, but doubly fair to the invalid recovering 
from the gloom of sickness (II, 88-96). Subjectivity is suggested 
also by the doctrine that the concurrence of several senses produces 
increased awareness of beauty over that produced by one sense (II, 
73-83). The major part of the poem, however, reflects the view of 
Plato and Shaftesbury that the forms of beauty exist independently, 
and that perception of beauty is primarily an intellectual rather than 
a neural experience. 

Akenside specifically says that the ideas of the divine mind are 
the origin of every quality pleasing to the imagination. Nature’s 
hand attuned the finer organs of the mind to certain species of ex- 
ternal things, and we respond to them as the lyre held by the famous 
statue of Memnon emitted an agreeable sound when touched by the 
rays of the sun (I, 110-30). Furthermore, taste is defined in the 
poem as “a discerning sense of decent and sublime,” bestowed by 
God as his active hand “imprints the secret byass of the soul” (III, 
517-23). Thus, the “rude expressions and untutor’d airs” of the 
swain journeying home from a summer day’s labor “will unfold the 
form of beauty, smiling at his heart” (III, 526-35). 

According to Shaftesbury, the foundation of taste is inborn, but 
must nevertheless be developed and cultivated by “use, practice, and 
culture.”* Akenside paraphrases this thought as he tells us that 
“without culture’s kind, parental aid,” taste will neither burgeon 
nor flourish, and that different soils are suited to different products 
and vary in fertility (III, 535-46). Thus, the extent of an indi- 
vidual’s appreciation of the hierarchy of beauty depends upon the 
development of his own taste. 


University of Buffalo 


6 Treatise I, Section VIII, 4th ed. (London, 1738), p. 101. 
7 Robertson, ed., op. cit., II, 257. 
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PUGILISM AND THE POETS 
By Leo J. HENKIN 


Because most world pugilistic champions today are Americans and 
the championship fights are held in this country, Americans choose 
to regard the prize fight as a native American sport. It was not al- 
ways so. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries England was the 
seat of the Fancy (as it was called), and an Englishman was regu- 
larly the champion, better known in fame to the rank and file of the 
British than the Prime Minister or the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Indeed, in the palmy days of the sport, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, pugilists were patronized by royalty, had 
their portraits painted by Royal Academicians, and heard their 
prowess extolled by essayists and sung by poets. 

The intimate connection between the literary art, in particular, and 
the manly art of self-defense in the nineteenth century, the Golden 
Age of the Ring, is one of the unique chapters of literary history. 
More than academic was the interest in the sport exhibited by the 
writer of that age. The fascination of crushing physical combat lured 
him as observer, drew him into confraternity with the fighters them- 
selves, and even seduced him, as in the case of Byron, into active 
practice of the science. A train of authors from Byron to Shaw 
have been thus identified with the fistic art. In forms diverse, yet 
alike in their lyrical appreciation, the muses’ disciples exhibited and 
recorded their association with fistiana and its devotees. 

Of the romantic poets none showed a greater affection for the 
noble art and its practitioners than Lord Byron. To this affection 
and constant devotion recurrent references in Byron’s Journal and 
letters bear testimony.’ The particular object of his esteem was 
Gentleman John Jackson, pugilistic champion from 1795 to 1800, 
when he retired, undefeated. Like the former champions, Broughton 
and Mendoza, Gentleman Jackson opened rooms for the practice of 
boxing, in Bond Street.?"In those gay days the Corinthians, as the 
members of the aristocracy of sporting tastes were termed, con- 
sidered a thorough grounding in the art of self-defense a necessary 


1See “Letters & Journals,” in Works of Lord Byron, ed. R. E. Prothero 
(London, 1922), I, 166; II, 336, 346, 401, 404, 407, 410, 411; III, 63, 70, 75, 81, 
et passim. 

2 These rooms are the scene of a rare print on which is engraved, “Repre- 
senting the late Lord Byron engaged in the Art of Self-Defence with John 
Jackson, Esq.” John Bohun Lynch, The Prize Ring (London, 1925), Plate X!. 
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part of their education.* As a full-blown Corinthian, Byron set him- 
self down as pupil to the boxing master, and advised others to do 
likewise : 


And men unpracticed in exchanging knocks 
Must go to Jackson ere they dare to box. 


Byron was drawn to take up boxing for several reasons. For one, 
given to obesity, Byron found this exercise an excellent weight re- 
ducer and conditioner. Thus, on April 10, 1814, he notes in his 
Journal: “I have sparred for exercise . . . with Jackson an hour 
daily to attenuate and keep up the ethereal part of me. The more 
violent the fatigue, the better my spirits.” That boxing did not inter- 
fere with poetic inspiration is apparent from the next remark: “To- 
day I have boxed an hour—written an ode to Napoleon Buona- 
parte.”® Vanity, however, did not prevent him from fighting boldly 
and courageously, and with skill. Byron himself boasts of this. “I 
used to be a hard hitter,” he reminisces in his Journal (March 17, 
1814) ;* and in his Detached Thoughts (October 15, 1821), he men- 
tions in a list of his accomplishments that he was 


not a bad boxer when I could keep my temper, which was difficult, but which 
I strove to do ever since I knocked down Mr. Purling and put his knee-pan 
out . . . in Angelo’s and Jackson’s rooms in 1806 during the sparring.’ 


Confirmation of this modest boast is given by Gentleman Jackson 
himself.* At some time or another the poet must have received and 
excused, as in Don Juan, 


. a black eye in a recent scuffle, 
(For sometimes we must box without the muffle).® 


Moreover, Byron loved energy, animal energy of all kinds. In his 
frequent sparring with the prize fighter Jackson this craving found 
a modified outlet.*° In time, so habitual had Byron’s regular sparring 
exercise become that not even the occasion of his mother’s funeral 


8 The French poet P. J. de Béranger takes particular note of this puede 
activity of young British blue bloods in a poem “Les Boxeurs ou L’Anglo- 
mane” (1814) : 

En scéne d’abord admirons 
La grace de ces deux lurons 
Grace qui jamais ne s’altére 
De la halle on dirait deux forts: 
Peut-étre ce sont des milords. 
Non, chez nous point, 
Point de ces coups de joing 
Qui font tant d’honneur 4a |’Angleterre. 
(Cuvres completes [Paris, 1858], Tome 1, p. 94.) 

#Lord Byron, “Hints from Horace,” in Works of Lord Byron, am E. H. 
Coleridge (London, 1903), I, 433; II, 637-38; “Letters and Journals” in 
Works of Lord Byron, ed. Thomas Moore (London, 1848), III, 15, 17, 20, 23 

5 Prothero, ed., “Letters & Journals,” Works, II, 411. 

* [bid., II, 401 

T I[bid., V, 409. 

® Thomas Moore, Tom Moore’s Diary, ed. J. B. Priestley (Cambridge, 
England, 1924), p. 127. 

®“Don Juan,” in Works, ed. E. H. Coleridge, VI, 108. 
10 Prothero, ed., “Letters & Journals,” Works, III, 81, 84. 
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in 1811 could interrupt it. On the day of the funeral he refused to 
follow the corpse to the grave, but watched the procession move 
away from the door of Newstead. Then he called his friend, young 
Rushton, and made him fetch the boxing gloves. With a violent ef- 
fort he proceeded to go through his paces. But the strain was too 
great ; he was obliged to fling away the gloves and retire to his own 
room.** 

Byron’s association with Jackson passed far beyond that of mere 
pupil and instructor. Jackson was a constant visitor and frequent 
dinner companion to Byron at Cambridge, Newstead, and Brighton,” 
as well as a friend to whom the poet confided certain business inter- 
ests.1* In a note on a stanza of Don Juan, written in the “flash” or 
slang of the day, Byron eulogized his tutor in the noble art as “my 
old friend and corporeal pastor and master . . . with his good 
humour and athletic as well as mental accomplishments.’”** 

His interest as an amateur led Byron to become identified with the 
professional side of boxing. He enrolled as a member of the 
Pugilistic Club formed in 1814 for the better management of fights, 
and to insure order and regularity in all matters concerned with the 
Ring.’* More than once the name of Lord Byron appeared as a 
backer of certain prize fighters.’* In time the poet became as familiar 
with the world of fistiana and its language as he was with the world 
of letters. His fencing master, Henry Angelo, prepared for him a 
screen containing the portraits and biographies of every pugilist of 
note subsequent to the days of John Broughton, champion of Eng- 
land from 1734 to 1750.** And in his biography of Byron, Thomas 
Moore records “how perfectly familiar with the annals of the Ring 
and with all the most recondite phraseology of the Fancy” was the 
poet.** 

Moore maintains somewhat apologetically that these “unromantic 
pursuits and associates of the author of Childe Harold . . . prove 
how unhurt the vital principle of genius can preserve itself in 
atmosphere the most ungenial to it.”’® Byron himself would have 
been one of the first to cavil at the insinuated slur against prize 
fighting and prize fighters; for in a letter to his tutor at Cambridge 
the aristocratic student of boxing deprecates the criticism leveled at 
his companions of the Prize Ring, averring that in the case of 
Gentleman Jackson, for one, “his manners were infinitely superior 


11F, Karl Elze, Lord Byron, trans. from the German (London, 1872), 
p. 113. 

12 Prothero, ed., St. cit., I, 190 n. 

13 [bid., I, 189 

14 “Don Juan, * ng ‘Works, ed. cit., VI, 433 n. 

15 Prothero, ed., “Letters '& Journals,” Works, 11, 336, 404. 

16 Jbid., I, 158 

17 Henry Angelo, Reminiscences of Henry Angelo (London, 1828-30), 
I, 131. 
18 Life of Lord Byron (Philadelphia, 1857), p. 446. 
19 Jbid., p. 116. 
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to those of the fellows of the College whom I meet at the high 
table.”*° 

Byron’s interest in Jackson’s boxing academy was shared by at 
least one other poet, his friend Thomas Moore. Despite his char- 
acterization of the arena of pugilism as “ungenial” to poets, Moore 
was a frequent visitor at the ex-champion’s school of arms. The 
Irish Anacreon may even on occasion have put on the mufflers with 
Byron. In a postscript to his letter of May 18, 1814, to Moore, Byron 
cryptically notes: “Two tomorrow is the hour of pugilism.”** 

The interest of the Irish lyrist in the manly art was, however, 
more academic than Byron’s. The frequent appointments with Jack- 
son recorded in the poet’s diary were educational in a literary rather 
than in a pugilistic way. What drew Tom Moore to Jackson’s rooms 
was the desire to “pick up as much of the ‘flash’ from authority as 
possible.”*? The Irish poet’s creative fancy had conceived the project 
of publicizing the antiquity and classical heritage of boxing to the 
patrons of the Fancy. To make an enterprising dish of this sort 
palatable to Corinthian and commoner alike he concocted a work 
part serious scholarship, part burlesque. Piéce de résistance was to be 
a “flash” translation of a classic fistic encounter. Moore found, how- 
ever, that the knowledge of pugilistic cant he was able to acquire 
from Jackson was hardly sufficient. To supplement his vocabulary 
he mingled with the Fancy and took to attending prize fights. In his 
diary for December 4, 1818, Moore notes his attendance at the 
Randall-Turner fight at Crawley. Especially picturesque to the poet 
was the despatch of pigeons to town at different periods of the con- 
test with notes on the fight. “The thing altogether not so horrid as I 
expected” was his grudging admission.”* 

Equipped with a specialist’s knowledge of the slang of the Ring, 
the Irishman turned his new-found talent to the composition of a 
miscellany in verse called Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress (1819). 
The medley was humorously addressed to the “milling Powers of 
Europe” which had assembled for the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 
after the Napoleonic wars. It purports to be the recommendation of 
Tom Crib, champion pugilist, to the Congress prescribing that 
“Milling shall succeed to the Military system, and Fancy shall be 
the sole arbitress of the trifling disputes of mankind.”** Chief poetic 
contributions are an account in couplets of a “grand set-to between 
Long Sandy and Georgy the Porpus”—slang burlesque of a real 
encounter between two Corinthians—and a free translation into the 

20“Don Juan,” in Works, ed. cit., VI, 433 n. 

21 Prothero, ed., op. cit., III, 84. 

22 Tom Moore’s Diary, p. 17. 

23 [bid., p. 18. 

24Thomas Moore, Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress, By one of the 
Fancy (London, 1819), Preface, p. vii. A similar idea is advanced by 


Maurice Maeterlinck in his essay, “In Praise of the Fist” (Life and Flowers. 
trans. A. T. de Mattos [London, 1907], pp. 164-66). 
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language of the English Fancy of Virgil’s description of the “mill- 
ing-match” between Entellus and Dares in the fifth book of the 
Aeneid. 

Spirited is the “flash” rendering of this encounter which cele- 
brated the funeral of Anchises: how the veteran Entellus, after an 
initial setback, 


. . . hammering right and left, with ponderous swing 
Ruffian’d the reeling youngster round the Ring, 


until Aeneas rushed in to stop the uneven combat, and “preserv’d 
alike the peace and Dares’ head.”** Aeneas’ speech to the beaten 
young pugilist is genuine “flash” : 

Poor Johnny Raw! what madness could compel 

So rum a flat to face so prime a Swell? 

See’st thou not, boy, The Fancy, heavenly Maid, 

Herself descends to this great Hammerer’s aid, 

And singling him from all her flash adorers, 

Shines in his hits and thunders in his floorers? 

Then yield thee, youth,—nor such a spooney be, 

To think mere man can mill a Deity.?¢ 


Finally, completely “done-up,” Dares is borne from the Ring, his 
“noddle pink’d in every part,” while from his “gob the gurgling 
claret gush’d.” 

But that which gives the book, parading the nom de plume “By 
One of the Fancy,” an added zest and a flavor of scholarship is the 
lengthy preface of over forty pages. Herein, perhaps justifying to 
himself the interest of a poet in a punishing sport, Moore has traced 
with painstaking care the course of boxing through Greek and Latin 
literature. The author confesses projecting a “voluminous and elab- 
orate” work to be entitled “A Parallel between Ancient and Modern 
Pugilism.” To satisfy an impatient public and to save trouble to 
future reviewers, he presents a succinct analysis of each of the ten 
chapters of the proposed book. Homer, Rhodius, Flaccus, Statius, 
Plato, Seneca, Propertius, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Lucian, Laertius, 
Galen, Pindar, Isocrates, Isidorus, Eustatius—all have been studied 
assiduously for their contributions to the literature and for their at- 
titude toward the sport of boxing. All appear with minute and de- 
tailed references, chapter and verse, to their work in this field, no 
matter how sparse. 

The intended work, though proposed only in jest, might well have 
been of value in publicizing the antiquity and the classical heritage of 
the manly art. At any rate, such labor deserved a finer reward than 
to be shut up in the preface to a miscellany of reproductions in 
slang. 


25 Tom Crib’s Memorial, pp. 57-59. 
26 [bid., p. 59. 
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It may have been the success of Moore’s miscellany which inspired 
the composition of another work in the “flash” language, The Fancy, 
by John Hamilton Reynolds. This, treading on the heels of the 
Moore creation, appeared in 1820. As in the case of Tom Crib’s Me- 
morial, Reynolds’ composition was published under a pseudonym, 
the work purporting to be the “Poetical Remains of the late Peter 
Corcoran.” The Fancy is a medley of story and verse, the story a 
trellis-work over which clambers a graceful vine interwoven of 
lyrics, sonnets, canto fragments, and even a burlesque tragedy—all 
written in the cant of the Ring, all dedicated to the Fancy. 

In his early years of poetic composition Reynolds showed great 
talent. In fact, in 1816 Leigh Hunt presented him in a critical essay 
called “Young Poets” as one of three men in their early twenties 
who showed immense promise of poetic genius.** The two candidates 
bracketed with Reynolds went on to fulfill that promise and Hunt’s 
prophecy; both Shelley and Keats now rank among the great in 
poetry. Something happened to Reynolds to distract or dissipate his 
genius and to lure him from the house of fame. To the preservation 
of his name the chief contributions have been not his literary efforts 
but his friendship for and inspiring correspondence with John 
Keats.”* 

In the pages of The Fancy,?* which he reprinted in 1905, John 
Masefield discovered what he interpreted as the cause of the sudden 
dissolution of Reynolds’ genius. The narrative section of The Fancy 
is in the form of a memoir of the imaginary author, Peter Corcoran, 
a poetical lad who became possessed by a passion for prize fighting, 
and because of it neglected his sweetheart, his profession, and his 
poetry. To Masefield, Corcoran is Reynolds, and the Prize Ring, 
therefore, the femme fatale which lured him from his proper sphere 
and drained him dry of his fledgling talent. 

Peter Corcoran’s first visit to a prize fight laid him open to the 
virus of the sport; infection rapidly set in, and soon he was a con- 
firmed enthusiast. At all hours he could discuss no other subject than 
boxing ; on all occasions his greatest delight was to see, hear, frater- 
nize with prominent pugilists and their cohorts. He neglected his 
study of law to wade in the dissipations of the Ring. He made a 
“good set-to with Eales, Tom Belcher (the monarch of the gloves) 
and Turner, and it is known that he has parried the difficult and 
ravaging hand of Randall himself.” His letters to his sweetheart, 
away on a visit, turned from the theme of love to revealing tidbits 
about the pugilists. Even his literary muse he prostituted to the com- 
position of a slang description of a fight and a sonnet on the boxer 


27 W. B. Pope, “John Hamilton Reynolds, the Friend of Keats,” Wessex 
(Southampton, 1935), vol. 3, no. 2, p. 47. 


oe e L. Marsh, ed., Poetry and Prose of J. H. Reynolds (London, 
1928), p. 9. 
29 The Fancy (London, 1905), Introduction by John Masefield. 
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Randall, both of which he sent to his mistress. On her return he 
paid her a visit with both eyes blackened, much to her disgust. She 
commanded him never to darken her door again. Pleadings without 
number failed to make her reconsider. Gradually his health failed. 
Death followed. An examination of the cranium of the corpse re- 
vealed, we are told, an unusually large organ of combativeness. 

Two sonnets in the memoir, “Were this a feather from an eagle’s 
wing” and “I once had thought to have embalm’d my name with 
Poesy,” expresses lyrically Corcoran’s renunciation of the Muses be- 
cause of his absorption in the sport. These Masefield accepted as 
substantially autobiographical. 

That Reynolds himself was a great lover of the prize fight there 
can be no doubt. Many a time he was to be found in Jack Randall’s 
old barn-like hall, where the young bloods of the city gathered to 
back their favorites.*® Reynolds even liked a set-to with the gloves." 
However, there seems to be no contemporary evidence that as self- 
portraiture Reynolds’ characterization of the ill-starred Corcoran 
contains more than a germ of truth.** Likewise suspect is the sugges- 
tion advanced by Andrew Lang that part of Corcoran’s character 
may even have been borrowed from the author of the Ode to a 
Nightingale who, like Reynolds’ poetic hero, “fought nearly as soon 
as he could walk.”** 

The memoir, related in utter seriousness, has been characterized 
by Keats’s earliest biographer as “one of the liveliest specimens of 
fictitious biography I know.”** The poems interpolated throughout 
are of unequal merit. Two in particular deserve special notice. The 
sonnet “On hearing St. Martin’s Bells on my Way Home from a 
Sparring Match” is good poetry, and the sonnet on the Nonpareil, 
Jack Randall, “Good with both hands and only ten stone four!” is 
a fine piece, deserving of a better fate. 

Though John Keats had in common with Reynolds an alert inter- 
est in matters pugilistic, none of his published letters to the laureate 
of the Ring reflects that interest. Keats’s friends, however, have not 
let the pugilistic side of the poet pass unnoticed. Charles Cowden 
Clarke speaks of Keats’s experience as onlooker at a milling match. 
At the fight in 1818 between the two most skillful lightweights of the 
day, Randall and Turner, not Thomas Moore alone but Keats also 
was of the Valhalla of poets to see Turner go down in defeat. In 


30 W. B. Cues, “A Sporting Poet of the Regency,” Sewanee Review, vol. 
35 (1927), p. 4 

81 Andrew in “A Friend of Keats,” Letters on Literature (London, 
1889), p. 58. 
82 ah op. cit., P.  . 
38 Lang, op. cit., p. 
84 Lor "Houghton, Life and Letters of John Keats (London, [1927]), p. 27. 
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describing to Clarke the rapidity of Randall’s blows on his opponent, 
Keats tapped his fingers on the window pane.** 

Keats was more often in the middle of a fight than on the out- 
side looking in. One of Keats’s fellow pupils, Holmes, remarked 
that fighting was meat and drink to the pugnacious poet. In the 
fights which Holmes observed, Keats fought fairly and with cour- 
age, looking his opponent straight in the face and attacking him vio- 
lently with his fists.** Cowden Clarke recollects two instances of 
Keats’s terrier courage and pugilistic prowess. On the one occasion, 
his elder brother having been boxed on the ear by an usher, “John 
rushed up, put himself in the received posture of offence, and struck 
the usher who could, so to say, have put him into his pocket.”** The 
tormenting of a kitten by a butcher boy at Hampstead led, at another 
time, to a passage of arms, the details of which the poet recounted to 
Clarke: 


He thought he should be besten [Clarke records], for the fellow was the 
taller and stronger, but like qn authentic pugilist my young poet found that 
he had planted a blow which ‘told’ upon his antagonist; in every succeeding 
round therefore (for they fought nearly an hour), he never failed of re- 
turning to the weak point, and the contest ended in the hulk being led home.** 


In a manner redolent of that of Moore referring to Byron’s weak- 
ness for fisticuffs, Clarke soliloquizes: 


I make no apology for recording these events in his life; they are character- 
istic of the natural man, and prove, moreover, that the partaking in such 
exhibitions does not for one moment blunt the gentler emotions of his heart 
or vulgarize his inborn love of all that was beautiful and true.®® 


And then, rather fatuously, he adds: 


He would never have been a ‘slang gent’ because he had other and better 
accomplishments to make him conspicuous. 


Shelley, too, at Eton, may have had some pretensions to fistic 
prowess, but if he had, these were soon forcefully and literally 
knocked out of him. It was announced one morning in 1819 that 
Shelley actually had accepted wager of battle from Sir Thomas 
Style. The usual preliminaries were arranged, and a ring was formed 
with seconds and bottle holders. The tall, lank figure of the poet 
towered above the thick-set diminutive baronet, and Shelley’s con- 
fidence increased after a successful round. He then “spouted in 
Greek one of the defiant addresses usual with Homer’s heroes when 
about to commence single combat.” Thereupon Style went to work in 


aa C. and M. C. Clarke, Recollections of Writers (New York, 1878), 

86 Albert Erlande, ive of John Keats, translated by Marian Robinson 
(New_York, 1929), p. 

87 Clarke, op. cit., p. 723. 

38 Jbid., pp. 143-44. 

39 [bid., p. 145. 
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earnest and, after several slighter blows, delivered a “heavy slogger” 
to Shelley’s midsection. Quite in the manner of a hard-beset Homeric 
hero, but not of any English one, Shelley broke through the ring 
with the pack of onlookers in full cry after him.*® 

Shelley’s inability to fight became common knowledge among his 
schoolmates, and must have made him a convenient steppingstone 
for fledglings desirous of building a reputation with their fists. How- 
ever, on one occasion the underdog crawled out from under. A 
youngster, George Lyne by name, tried to capitalize on Shelley’s 
lack of fistic prowess and was soundly beaten for his conceit.** 

The Prize Ring saw its apogee in this period of high romanticism, 
the second decade of the century. Thereafter it was on the down- 
grade. Its decline has been attributed to many and diverse causes. 
The more distinguished patrons shortly withdrew; the Pugilistic 
Club was broken up; magistrates set their faces against the lawless 
assemblies of roughs and pickpockets who latterly formed the 
greater part of the spectators at prize fights. Once the illegality of 
fights had been established, the Ring lost its respectability and its 
universal appeal.*? 

In 1860, however, the international combat between Tom Sayers 
the Englishman and John Heenan the American revived for a mo- 
ment public interest in the art. This contest was called a draw when 
after two hours and twenty minutes of fighting the mob rushed the 
ring and ended the combat.** After that, prize fights with bare fists 
were suppressed in England, and only contests with gloves permitted 
under the Marquis of Queensberry rules which now govern boxing 
the world over. 

Though the Golden Age of the Ring had passed, there were those 
even among the poets who would not willingly let it die. Two poets, 
George Meredith and William Ernest Henley, both possessed of a 
matchless joy in feats of physical strength, took especial pleasure, 
after prize fighting’s fall from grace, in resurrecting the days of 
glory of the noble art. 


40 Captain ovnen, Reminiscences and Recollections of Captain Gronow 
(London, 1892), II, 79. 

41 Newman Ivey White, Shelley (New York, 1940), I, 37-39 White finds 
inaccuracies in Gronow’s account of the fight. 

42 Lynch, The Prize Ring, pp. 26-29. 

48 Punch of London, April 28, 1860, prints a parody of Macaulay’s Lays 
entitled “The Combat of Sayerius and Heenanus,” which deals with the 
fight (p. 177). Henry Downes Miles attributes the poem to William Make- 
peace Thackeray (Pugilistica [Edinburgh, 1906], III, 439). This has not been 
confirmed. Thackeray himself denied a newspaper report that he attended 
the fight. According to the novelist, if the statement in the news report were 
true, “I must have walked to the station in my sleep, »aid three guineas in a 
profound fit of mental abstraction, and returned to bed unconscious, for I 
certainly woke there about the time when history relates the ficht was over” 
- Late Great Victories,” Complete Works [Boston, 1889-91], 
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Of Meredith’s personal and vicarious enjoyment of the sport no 
echo can be found in his poetry. However, there can be no doubt 
that the first element of his metaphysical trinity of body, brain, and 
spirit owes its inception to the phenomenal energy and love of bodily 
exercise of the poet-novelist. Not the least of the outlets for his 
exuberant vitality was boxing.** The author's devotion to the sport 
lasted throughout his life. A whipping was his favorite metaphor for 
inward discipline ; fists and the birch taught his ascetic spirit to bear 
pain cheerfully.*® 

With the passing of the years, Meredith’s liking for the fistic 
science was mellowed but not dulled. During his frequent walks, the 
sportsman-poet plunged into his memory of the past and frequently 
recalled with zest the boxers of his acquaintance who had carved 
their names in Bell’s Life, and with some of whom he himself had 
sparred. Writing, however, to a friend from Estes, he professed 
that boxing though good was brutal. “Fencing brightens the eye 
without blackening it.”’** 

William Ernest Henley, the “Burly” of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
essay, could match Meredith in vigor and high spirits, but his per- 
sonality offers more fertile comparison with that of Lord Byron. 
Like the club-footed Byron, the crippled Henley sought to over- 
come his handicap. He got around his missing leg and tubercular 
condition by ignoring them when he could, and by an exaggerated 
interest in physical activity and sports, particularly prize fighting.*’ 
Indeed, pugilism was the very breath in Henley’s nostrils. George 
Bernard Shaw, himself the author of a novel about prize fighting, 
Cashel Byron’s Profession, remarked with amusement the bizarre 
combination of the cults of aestheticism and ath'eticism in the poet 
who wrote “Hawthorn and Lavender.’** The physical exhilaration 
Henley derived from the prize fight was only one aspect of the 
appeal he found in fisticuffs. His essay, “Byron’s World,” dealing in 
large part with Byron’s pugilistic interests and associates, reveals as 
much Henley’s own unalloyed delight in the annals of the noble 
art as it does the fistic activities of the author of Childe Harold. 
Henley’s nostalgia for the golden years of the Ring, for “the age 
of Pearce and the Belchers, and Cribb the solid Englishman, and 
Dutch Sam, the drunken yet terrific Jew’*® is one with Villon’s 
yearning for the good old days of Bertha Broadfoot and Ermengarde 
the lady of Maine. Reveling in the annals and literature of the Ring, 

44R. E. Sencourt om Robert E. George), Life of George Meredith 
(New York, 1929), p. 

45 [bid., p. 7. 

46 Jbid., pp. 49-50. 


47 Kennedy eer W. E. Henley, A Memoir (London, 1930), p. 152. 
48 Williamson, op. cit., 
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49W. E. Henley, “Old "England,” in The Works of William Ernest Hen- 
ley: Essays (London, 1921), p. 
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Henley could yet, with a critical voice, plead wistfully for a poet's 
sensitive or heroic rendering of a fight for the championship: 


If only Byron had set his hand to the work and told us of Belcher and 
Pearce, or—still better—of Belcher and Cribb! If only Keats had set down 
in prose his impression of the Randall-Turner business !5° 


Nevertheless, for all his passion for the sport, Henley seems to have 
found in it inspiration for prose but not for poetry. Not in the actual 
words of his poems but rather in the energy that surges through 
them can one discover evidence of that virile drive which made 
Henley a devotee of the gloved and ungloved fist. 

In spite of the partiality for the manly art shown by the leading 
poets of the age, apparently none of them cared to consider pugilism 
as serious literary fare. In this the English poets were at opposite 
poles to the ancients, for both Greek and Latin lyric and epic poets 
exploited boxing to the fullest. “I see grand principles of honour at 
work in the dirty ring which encompasses two combatants with 
fists,” says Charles Lamb in an early essay.** However, the nine- 
teenth century was not interested in grand principles of honor; it 
was by no standard of measurement an heroic age. Besides, for all 
its interest in the revival of the Hellenic spirit, the century showed 
little appreciation for the physical ideals of the Greeks, for the 
iywis owparos Of Plato. Indeed, despite the adulation of boxing as the 
noble art of self-defense, despite the parade of its ancient lineage 
and literary associations, the sport was considered definitely lower 
caste. This is especially apparent in the condescending remarks of 
Moore and Clarke. Though aristocrats might go to Jackson to learn 
to box, they never became pugilists. And though poets might seek the 
companionship of fighters and thrill at their fistic exploits, they did 
not choose to lower their art to the level of the Prize Ring. It re- 
mained for the essayist and the novelist, for Hazlitt and Borrow, 
Thackeray and Meredith, Shaw and Doyle, whose medium was 
more democratic, to exalt the prize fighter to a hero’s status and 
trumpet abroad his bloody victories. 


Brooklyn College 


50 Henley, “Old England,” in Works: Essays, pp. 406-07. 
51 Charles Lamb, “The Londoner,” in Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, 
ed. E. V. Lucas (London, 1903), I, 40. 























A NOTE ON KEATS’S ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 
By Ricuarp H. Focie 


Douglas Bush remarks of Keats’s poetry in general, “From first to 
last Keats’s important poems are related to, or grow directly out of 
. . inner conflicts,” and of the Odes he says 


At first sight Keats’s theme in the Ode to a Nightingale and the Ode on a 
Grecian Urn . . . is the belief that whereas the momentary experience of 
beauty is fleeting, the ideal embodiment of that moment in art, in song, or in 
marble, is an imperishable source of joy. If that were all, these odes should 
be hymns of triumph, and they are not. It is the very acme of melancholy 
that the joy he celebrates is joy in beauty that must die.? 


This comment is valuable, but misleading in emphasis. There are 
indeed conflicts in Keats’s poetry, but in the odes cited by Professor 
Bush these conflicts are reconciled. The Odes do not express “the 
very acme of melancholy” any more than they express the very acme 
of joy. They express an exquisite awareness of the existence of joy 
and melancholy, pleasure and pain, and art and life. They express a 
feeling that these are inseparable, although not identical, and they 
express acceptance of this inseparability of the elements of human 
experience. In the Ode to a Nightingale Keats portrays a state of 
intense aesthetic and imaginative feeling, too poignant for long dura- 
tion, which arises with the song of a bird and vanishes when the 
song is done. The poet records his emotion and its passing without 
comment. 

The impossibility of maintaining this mood of exaltation is the 
condition of its existence, for it is relative, and describable only by 
comparing it with more commonplace states of mind. No mood, 
furthermore, is simple and unalloyed by other feelings. Keats begins, 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk. . . . 


This is not from grief, or envy of the nightingale, but from 
. . being too happy in thine happiness. 


As in the Ode on Melancholy’ he declares that intense pleasure is 
almost indistinguishable from numbing pain. 


1 Mythology +c the Romantic Tradition in English Poetry (Cambridge, 
oe 1937), pp. 82, 107. 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Vell’ Melancholy has her sovran shrine. . . (11. 25-26). 
In the Ode on Melancholy Keats emphasizes the close relationship between 
different modes of experience even more thoroughly than in the Nightingale : 
Make -_ your rosary of yew-berries 
Nor let the beetle, nor the death-moth be 
Your mournful Psyche, nor the downy owl 
partner in your sorrow’s mysteries; 
For shade to shade will come too drowsily 
And drown the wakeful anguish of the — | "1. 5-10). 
Melancholy in its simple state is invisible; it is beheld only by him “whose 
strenuous tongue / Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate , 
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The Nightingale moves as a whole with the same steady advance 
and withdrawal as does the Grecian Urn. Stanzas II and III, how- 
ever, represent as it were a false start, after the mood has been 
established in I. The “draught of vintage” by whose magic power 
Keats would escape “the weariness, the fever, and the fret” of life 
is rejected. If the last five lines of stanza III are drawn from Keats’s 
own suffering, that suffering is here sublimated. 


Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond tomorrow 


has a serenity and ironic undertone not to be found in the poet’s re- 
lations with Fanny Brawne. 

The true beginning comes in Stanza IV. Keats flies to the nightin- 
gale— 


Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy. 


The poem reaches its full intensity in this stanza and the three fol- 
lowing. This outpouring of imaginative exaltation contrasts with the 
melancholy of the low-pitched stanza III, by itself unremarkable but 
functioning as an integral part of the poetic whole. As in the Eve of 
St. Agnes Keats uses life at its most unpromising as a point of de- 
parture. Only by being aware of sorrow can the poet devote himself 
wholeheartedly to joy, conscious the while that his respite will be 
brief. The soft and heavy texture of the imagery in IV and V reflects 
a spontaneous luxuriance of feeling and perception, a self-abandon- 
ment which is merely another aspect of his previous depression. 
Stanza VI commences 


Darkling I listen; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, . . . 


The vivid sensuousness of the two preceding stanzas has been leading 
toward this. Death itself may offer the fullest sense of life: 


Now more than ever seems it rich to die. 


If the Nightingale is a lament for the brevity of life and joy, as Pro- 
fessor Bush has said, these are sentiments difficult to explain; but if 
the poem is simply an imaginative reflection of the complexity and 
intensity of human experience, Death may quite reasonably be 
viewed as its culmination.* 

The spell is deepest in stanza VII, of which M. R. Ridley has said 
that it “would, I suppose, by common consent be taken along with 
‘Kubla Khan,’ as offering us the distilled sorceries of Romanticism.’”* 


3 Cf. Why Did I Laugh, with its conclusion, 


Verse, Fame, and Beauty are intense indeed, 
But Death intenser—Death is Life’s high meed. - 


4 Keats’s Craftsmanship (Oxford, 1933), p. 227. 
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In these lines the apparent contrast between the immortality of the 
Bird and the fugitive temporality of its hearers is strongly insisted 
upon :° 


No hungry generations tread thee down; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown: 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn. .. . 
Yet this opposition is not real. The “sad heart of Ruth” is as endur- 
ing as the nightingale, and after the same fashion. The temporal 
Ruth died long ago, the eternal Ruth lives on in poetry. Nor can one 
separate the temporal from the eternal, for it is by virtue of her grief, 
her exposure to accidental circumstance long since passed away, that 
she remains alive. So with the “magic casements” which follow, but 
with a difference. Paradoxically, these are immortal because they 
have long since vanished, or alternatively because they never in cold 
fact existed. This paradox is the essence of their charm and their 
reality; viewed faintly down long vistas of time, or created con- 
sciously by imagination from diverse materials seized from the 
actual world, they have a unique being of their own. They exist as 
fully as the stubbornest, most intractable actuality, but they arise 
from actuality and cannot live apart from it. In this stanza the 
notions of temporality and timelessness do not conflict, but are 
brought together in harmonious relationship. 

It is not mere accident that Keats breaks off here, at the peak of 
imaginative intensity, on the word “forlorn,” which has its feet in 
two worlds. For the value of the imaginative experience depends 
upon its transience; it is only one mode, albeit the highest, among 
many. With consummate irony and psychological truth “forlorn” 
breaks in like the tolling of a bell to signal the end of the poet’s emo- 
tional exaltation. The “faery lands” were “forlorn” because remote 
and strange; the word itself is enchanted. The second “forlorn” is 
homely and familiar, with a half-humorous ruefuiness. It dwells 
upon the common earth, to which the poet now returns.® 

The final stanza fills out the perfect rondure of the poem in a 
slow withdrawal, symbolized by the retreat of the bird itself so that 


5 One must agree here with Amy Lowell that to object that the nightingale 
is obviously not immortal (see Robert Bridges, Introduction, Poems of John 
Keats, ed. G. Thorn Drury [London and New York, n.d.], I, xiv) is to miss 
the point, although her manners in an argument are mo to provoke a 
saint (John Keats [Boston and New York, 1925], II, 252). She has certainly 
provoked H. W. Garrod (Keats [Oxford, 1926], pp. 113-14), whose saintli- 
ness, at least as regards Miss Lowell, is extremely well disguised. 

6 Cf. Cleanth Brooks, Modern Poetry and the Tradition (Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1939), p. 31. 
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objective description and subjective emotion are fused. The fading- 
away is slow and regular, 


Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ‘tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades. . . 


and in the last two verses the process of withdrawal, now solely 
within the poet, comes to a smooth and quiet end: 

Was it a vision or a waking dream? 

Fled is that music:—Do I wake or sleep? 
Keats does not moralize after the event, nor utter lyric cries of pain, 
as he might be expected to if he were writing, for example, about 


the sadness of mutability. He has been writing about a full and rich 
experience, and having described that experience he stops. 


Tulane University 

















SHERLOCK HOLMES BORROWS A PLOT 
By Joun Ropert Moore’ 


Sir Arthur Cona:: Doyle, experimenting with many kinds of fiction, 
frequently attempted to alter the pattern which his admirers expected 
of him. But his was perhaps the most exacting reading public which 
has shaped the career of any writer in the last half century; from 
every walk of life and from all over the world, his readers forced him 
back to the construction of stories based on sheer plot. 

For the creator of Sherlock Holmes, there could be no escape from 
this. As Doyle observed, “[Holmes] is a calculating machine, and 
anything you add to that simply weakens the effect. Thus the variety 
of the stories must depend upon the romance and compact handling 
of the plots.’ 

In the older literatures, from the Greeks to Shakespeare and a 
good deal later, plots were common property, to be reworked by suc- 
cessive writers with whatever skill they possessed. But the modern 
laws of copyright, and perhaps still more the modern reader’s insist- 
ence on something new in each story, have called for the invention of 
original plots, or at least the adaptation of older plots to such new 
forms that they will pass for original. 

Doyle was uncommonly fertile in such invention, but the strain 
told on him. Late in life he wrote: 


The difficulty of the Holmes work was that every story really needed as clear-cut 
and original a plot as a longish book would do. One cannot without effort spin 
plots at such a rate. .. . I was determined, now that I had no longer the excuse 
of absolute pecuniary pressure, never again to write anything which was not as 
good as I could possibly make it, and therefore I would not write a Holmes 
story without a worthy plot... .3 


“ce 


As he grew “weary of inventing plots,”* he made excursions into 
journalism and history, and into fiction based on history or auto- 
biography or medical case history, spiritualism or psychology or scien- 
tific fantasy, character analysis or domestic manners, political allegory 
or athletic sports. But again and again he came back to Sherlock 
Holmes, and it is as an artist in the handling of plots that he is 
remembered. 

Doyle was conscious of his extraordinary gift, and he was often 
quite frank in telling just how he got his ideas for plots. One of the 


1] am deeply indebted to my friend Professor Gordon N. Ray for permis- 
sion to make use of his discovery of the similarities of plot in “Miss Shum’s 
Husband” and “The Man with the Twisted Lip.” 

2 Memories and Adventures, Crowborough ed. of Doyle’s Works (Garden 
City, New York, 1930), vol. 24, p. 116. 

8 Jbid., p. 105. 

* Ibid., p. 106. 
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most notable of these was passed on to his friend Barrie for The 
Admirable Crichton—his dream of the shipwrecked king and sailor 
on a lonely island where the sailor became the king and the king 
became the subject.® 

For his own stories the commonest source was his personal experi- 
ences—as a medical student, as a young physician in England or on an 
Arctic whaler or a ship for the Guinea Coast, as a newspaper corres- 
pondent in Africa, or as a spiritualist. Occasionally an event was so 
slackly transformed into fiction that the autobiographical record 
makes better reading. 

Sometimes he reworked an incident from one of his earlier stories. 
The immense black dog which pursues the fugitives in Micah Clarke 
is like the Hound of the Baskervilles ; the lady whose spell lures her 
lover to his death in “The Captain of the Pole-Star” recurs in “John 
Barrington Cowles” ; the gramophone which is mistaken for a human 
voice in “The Japanned Box” becomes the gramophone which substi- 
tutes for the violin of Holmes in “The Adventure of the Mazarin 
Stone”; and the wax dummy of Holmes does double duty in “The 
Adventure of the Mazarin Stone” and “The Adventure of the Empty 
House.” 

Doyle drew liberally on the history of the Napoleonic era, the court 
of Louis XIV, England under James II and Edward III, and the 
Roman Empire. Current events appear in his stories in many ways, 
sometimes quite unexpectedly. The chapter on the Browning Club, 
in A Duet, may have been suggested by his own observation of the 
society founded by Dr. Furnivall.* “The Lord of Falconbridge” per- 
haps grew out of the legendary exploit of Hugh Cecil Lowther, later 
fifth Earl of Lonsdale, who claimed to have knocked out John L. 
Sullivan in a private bout in the 1880's.” 

Among his literary predecessors his most obvious indebtedness is 
to Poe, and not only for much of the method of his detective stories. 
From “The Cask of Amontillado” came the plot for “The New 
Catacomb.” His general indebtedness to Stevenson was freely ac- 
knowledged :* more specifically, the “Avenging Angel” episode in 
A Study in Scarlet is akin to “The Destroying Angel” in The Dyna- 
miter ; the ex-convict who unstraps his wooden leg to kill his victim 
in The Sign of Four recalls Long John Silver of Treasure Island ; and 
the seamen who swarm on the moor to attack the lonely house in 
“The Club-Footed Grocer” are own brothers to the besiegers in “The 
Pavilion on the Links.” In “Cyprian Overbeck Wells: A Literary 
Mosaic” Doyle introduced Defoe in person, with an admirable parody 
of his narrative style. But the Captain Sharkey stories show a minute 


5 Memories and Adventures, p. 282. 

6 This was suggested to me by a colleague, Professor Donald Smalley. 
7 See Newsweek, April 24, 1944, p. 8. 

8 Memories and Adventures, p. 289. 
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acquaintance with “Captain Charles Johnson’s” [Defoe’s] General 
History of the Pirates; and Doyle paid tribute to Robinson Crusoe 
when the single footmark was discovered in the flower-bed (in The 
Sign of Four) and when (in The Lost World) his South American 
Indians, like their grcat kinsman Friday, prostrated themselves before 
their white rescuers. 

To Thackeray his only expression of indebtedness appears in a 
recollection of his father’s home in Edinburgh: “In my earliest child- 
hood such a one came, tall, white-haired, and affable. I was so young 
that it seems like a faint dream, and yet it pleases me to think that I 
have sat on Thackeray’s knee.”® However, in one of the best of the 
Sherlock Holmes stories Doyle showed that he remembered The 
Yellowplush Papers as well as their author. 


The young woman who seeks to know the mystery of her lover’s 
or husband’s personality or occupation appears in myth and fairy tale 
and epic legend, as in Cupid and Psyche, in “Beauty and the Beast,” 
and in Lohengrin. But the first detailed account of a London beggar 
who deceived his prospective bride by posing as a man of means seems 
to have appeared in a foreign traveler’s matter-of-fact account of 
London in the early eighteenth century. According to de Saussure’s 
story,’° a servant-girl left her mistress in order to marry a young man, 
when he showed her a hundred guineas in gold and affirmed that his 
calling was a profitable one though it must not be revealed before the 
wedding. A few days after they were married, he told her she must 
learn his trade, which turned out to be that of a pretended cripple 
soliciting alms. He then proceeded to maltreat her so that her head 
appeared to be in a cancerous condition. In that state, and dressed in 
rags, she took up her station in Leicesterfield Square near the Prince 
of Wales’s palace. 

During his long residence on the Continent, Thackeray could, by 
a remote possibility, have seen the yet unpublished letters of de Saus- 
sure. More probably he could have met with some other version of 
the story in his extensive eighteenth-century reading. Wherever he 
found it (for Thackeray had little gift for inventing plots), he gave 
it a very different treatment in “Miss Shum’s Husband” in The 
Yellowplush Papers. He retained two principal features of the original 
(if it was his original )—the apparently wealthy suitor whose occupa- 
tion as a beggar was revealed after his marriage, and the choice of one 
of the principal locations in London as the place of operations. 

Almost everything else Thackeray changed. His narrator was not 
an educated foreigner, but an almost illiterate valet. So far from being 

® Memories and Adventures, p. 7. 

10 4 Foreign View of England in the Reigns of George I. & George II. The 


Letters of Monsieur César de Saussure to His Family (London, 1902), pp. 
188-90. 
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brutal to his wife, the husband was dotingly fond of her ; his marriage 
raised her from misery, he concealed his occupation to spare her 
feelings, and after his secret was discovered he sold his property to 
realize money to take her abroad. So far from being avaricious and 
penurious, as a bachelor he had kept a tilbury and a riding horse and 
had been extravagant in dress ; after his marriage he provided a com- 
fortable establishment for his wife. To heighten the ironic effect, 
Thackeray called his genteel beggar Frederic Altamont (the identical 
name, except for the fastidious omission of the k, assumed by Scott's 
stage-struck sea-rover in The Pirate). 

Thackeray is slow in getting his narrative under way. In great 
detail he lingers over his study in low life—the stepmother and the 
rival sisters and the charming lover elaborated in Yellowplush’s cock- 
ney version of “Cinderella.” But the hackneyed story turns sharply 
to a surprising end with the discovery that the magnificent husband 
was the beggar who swept the most opulent crossing in Europe— 
from the Bank to Cornhill. 

Aside from the long discursions about the Shum family and Alta- 
mont’s courtship, the main story could be told almost in a sentence. 
It is a brief anecdote, expanded and delayed by the development of 
character and situation. 

When Doyle borrowed this plot for “The Man with the Twisted 
Lip,”"* he had no occasion for the vulgarities of the Shum family. The 
grotesque cockney dialect of Yellowplush disappeared when the pains- 
taking Dr. Watson became the narrator. The stagey name Frederic 
Altamont could hardly be used for the third time by a writer who 
remembered his Scott as Doyle did ;'* but a similar name was provided 
in Neville St. Clair. And although the beggar’s pretense of sweeping 
the crossing was replaced by the more modern one of selling matches, 
he was still located in the heart of the City (this time in an angle in 
the wall in Threadneedle Street, on the side nearest to the Bank of 
England). St. Clair’s wife had not been elevated by her husband, but 
in her own right was a respectable young woman in a suburban town. 
So far from prying into her husband’s affairs, she had no suspicion of 
his daily visits to the City until one fateful day, when she had come up 
to town on a business errand which took her through a sordid part 
of London. Here she happened to glance upward and saw him chang- 
ing his make-up in a room over an opium den. When he drew back 
to conceal himself, his sudden disappearance seemed to her the result 
of kidnapping or murder, and she called on Sherlock Holmes to 
find him. 

For Doyle this story was not to be padded out with vulgar humors 
and then hurried through to a surprise ending. It was to be rolled 


11 In Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
12 A colleague, Professor Arthur Leible, has reminded me that Sherlock 
Holmes adopted the name Altamont as his assumed name in “His Last Bow.” 
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against the palate for the fine flavor of a genuine Holmes story 
at its best. 


Chesterton observed that the most romantic situation is not one of 
violent action; rather, the hero should be eating his dinner, with the 
suggestion that anything may happen. No writer of tales of adventure 
ever realized this better than Doyle did. His favorite beginnings for 
the Holmes stories are at the breakfast table at No. 221 B, Baker 
Street, and on a dark evening when Holmes and Dr. Watson seem 
about to be left in quiet for the night. 

In “The Man with the Twisted Lip” he begins with an unusually 
indirect approach. Dr. Watson, surrounded by the comforts of his 
own home, is thinking of going to bed. The doorbell rings and a veiled 
woman throws herself into the arms of Mrs. Watson for advice and 
help in rescuing her husband, an opium addict who has overstayed his 
usual time. Dr. Watson foregoes his rest long enough for a round 
trip to a den in the City to bring back the besotted Whitney. He finds 
his man and rouses him to return home. But as Dr. Watson is on his 
way out of the opium den, he is addressed by Holmes in disguise. 
After that nothing is possible for Dr. Watson but to send Whitney off 
in the waiting hansom and to join Holmes in the real manhunt. 

As they leave the dangerous neighborhood, the two friends are met 
by a dogcart which has been kept waiting for Holmes, and they drive 
over the dark river into a corner of Surrey and on into Kent. The 
atmosphere of night heightens the suspense, and the long ride to 
“The Cedars” gives Holmes time to sketch the case for Dr. Watson. 
But after their arrival at the St. Clairs’ quiet country house, Holmes’s 
theory of murder is demolished by a hastily scrawled letter which 
Mrs. St. Clair has received from her missing husband. Instead of 
looking for St. Clair’s murderer, Holmes must now find St. Clair him- 
self. Holmes and Dr. Watson spend the night in a double-bedded 
room, with Watson (characteristically) fast asleep and Holmes squat- 
ted on a mound of cushions and pillows, smoking a pile of shag 
tobacco. 

Three men have been involved in the mystery. Of these the pro- 
prietor of the opium den has already been dropped out of serious con- 
sideration, as an evil character but not the principal agent in the sup- 
posed crime. St. Clair has disappeared after being seen by his wife 
at the window on the upper floor of the opium den. A street beggar 
with a hideously twisted upper lip has been discovered as the only 
person on the same floor, but he has been arrested only because he is 
presumably the last person who saw St. Clair before his disappearance. 

Early the next morning Holmes rouses Dr. Watson and, confessing 
himself one of the most absolute fools in Europe, he drives with his 
friend to the Bow Street Police Station. With two strokes of a large 
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bath sponge Holmes washes off the facial make-up of the street beggar 
and reveals him as the missing St. Clair. 

Instead of Thackeray’s cynical suggestion that Altamont sold his 
street crossing for three thousand pounds and took his wife abroad to 
live in fashionable health resorts, Doyle shows St. Clair in abject 
penitence, promising to change his way of life to keep his shameful 
secret from his children. 

.In many ways the plots are identical, but Doyle has raised his 
story to a different level of experience and feeling by substituting Dr. 
Watson for Yellowplush as the narrator and by the complete change 
in the minor characters and the incidental details. However, the prin- 
cipal change is in the introduction of the master detective. De Saus- 
sure’s beggar told his secret after his marriage and compelled his 
bride to join him in imposture. Thackeray’s Altamont dropped a hint 
when he had been drinking, and thereafter his wife and her family 
followed him day after day until by mere persistence they found him 
at his crossing. In Doyle’s version the real event takes place while 
Holmes, on his pile of cushions, reasons that the amazing difference 
between the elegant St. Clair and the hideous beggar must be a 
matter of make-up. 

Holmes would have solved his problem more easily if he could 
have remembered a certain one of Thackeray’s minor writings. But 
we recall the first item in the catalogue of his limits, which Dr. Watson 
drew up early in their acquaintance : “Knowledge of Literature —Nil.” 
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JOHN STUART BLACKIE’S TRANSLATION OF 
GOETHE’S JAHRMARKTSFEST ZU PLUNDERSWEILERN 


By Joun HENNIG 


We can distinguish three phases of early Irish interest in classical 
German literature. The first was the pre-Union period, when English 
translations of works of German literature were freely reprinted in 
Dublin and other places in Ireland. The only original translation of 
a work of German literature made at that time in Ireland was that 
of Schiller’s Geschichte des Dreibigjihrigen Krieges by William de 
Blaquiere (London and Dublin, 1799). The second period was that 
of the ’twenties when a large number of young members of the Irish 
aristocracy were in Germany to study the language and literature of 
the country, and when especially in Goethe’s house they were most 
welcome. DeVoeux’s Tasso (1827), Downes’s Letters from Conti- 
nental Countries (1832), and Swifte’s Wilhelm’s Wanderings 
(1878) are the chief literary documents of that phase. The third 
period of Irish interest in classical German literature may be 
described as the period of the Dublin University Magazine, as even 
its two principal literary records in book form, namely Mangan’s 
German Anthology, and Anster’s Faust, originated from that peri- 
odical. Of the numerous contributors who, during the editorship of 
Isaac Butt, promoted knowledge of German literature among the 
Irish public, only a few resided outside Ireland. John Stuart Blackie 
was one of them. 

Of John Stuart Blackie’s translations from the German, Bayard 
Morgan! listed only Faust (1834, 2nd ed. 1880), The Wisdom of 
Goethe (1863), and War Songs of the Germans (1870). In Anna M. 
Stoddart’s biography,’ Blackie’s translation of Das Jahrmarktsfest 
is not mentioned either. This translation appeared in the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine, November, 1836.* 

When Blackie’s translation of Das Jahrmarktsfest was accepted 
for publication in the Dublin University Magazine, he was twenty- 
"1A Critical Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation 
(Stanford, 1938), pp. 154 and 636. M. J. Carré’s bibliography of Goethe in 
England was not accessible to me; in his Goethe en Angleterre (Paris, 1930) 
Carré refers only to Blackie’s translation of Faust (p. 226). 

2J. St. Blackie (Edinburgh, 1895; new ed., 1896), from which I quote, the 
chief basis for the article on Blackie in DNB. On Blackie’s influence on the 
Irish language revival, see Canice Mooney, “The Beginnings of the Language 
Revival,” Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, LXIV (1944), 13. 

8 VIII, 524-34. In the subsequent issue of the Dublin University Magazine 
appeared the first part of Mangan’s translation of Wallensteins Lager, the 
eighth instalment of his Anthologia Germanica, of which the seventh instal- 
ment, dealing with some of the Romantics, had appeared in the August issue, 


while the September issue contained a 16-page review of Sarah Austin’s book, 
Goethe and His Contemporaries. 
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five years old. At his arrival at Gottingen in 1829 “his capital of 
German had been small.”” However, 


he studied w'th a competent German master for six to eight hours daily. 
Forbes [Francis, the son of Dr. Forbes] and Blackie spoke German to each 
other, imposing a fine of two pfennigs for each relapse into English. They 
read only German newspapers* 


and eagerly sought the company of their German “Kommilitonen.” 
Among the professors whose lectures Blackie attended at Gottingen, 
Heeren and Otfried Miller made the deepest impression on him, and 
of the latter he left us an interesting portrait.* In Gottingen Blackie 
just missed Charles Lever, who had spent there the winter semester 
1828/1829, and whose Log-Book of a Rambler, published in the 
Dublin Literary Gazette, is an interesting source of our information 
on the life at Gottingen of students from Great Britain and Ireland 
among the German “Burschen.”* At Berlin, however, Blackie met 
another Irish student, named Jackson,’ to whose influence it was 
due that the young Scottish Presbyterian overcame his aversion to 
the theatre and availed himself of the opportunity of seeing good 
performances of plays by Goethe and Schiller.* The lectures of 
Schleiermacher, Neander, Boeckh, and Raumer also contributed to 
Blackie’s becoming still further imbued with German culture.® 

After his return from the Continent in 1833, Blackie translated 
Faust. In 1835 he published essays on Jean Paul in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and on Menzel’s German Literature and on Goethe's 
Correspondence with Zelter and Bettina in the Foreign Quarterly, 
and in the following year he wrote, for the same periodical, reviews 
of Piickler’s Tour and of Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe. 
A friend of his at that time said that “his noddle is muddled with 
German, our wits he’d fain daze with his foreign phrase.””° 


Das Jahrmarktsfest zu Plundersweilern, written in 1773, appeared 
in 1774 in Neuerdfnetes moralisch-politisches Puppenspiel.“ In 1778 
this play underwent a thorough transformation with a view to its 


# Stoddart, op. cit., p. 35 f.: “You are now fixed in Germany, and what you 
have to do, is to attain wholly to those things which are better attained in 
Germany than elsewhere. . . . Speak nothing but German. Live with Ger- 
mans. Read in German. Think in German. Don’t mind a few pounds . . . in 
learning German,” Poole wrote thirty years earlier to Coleridge in Ratzeburg 
(Henry Sandford, Thomas toes [London, 1888], I, 279). 

5 Stoddart, op. cit., p. 40 f 

ew. J. Fitzpatrick, The Life of Charles Lever (1896), p. 41 f. See also 
Lever’s O’Leary, ch. xix, and “Gottingen in 1824,” in Putnam’s Magazine, 
VIII (1856), 608. 

7 Stoddart, op. cit., p. 58 f. 

8 Ibid., p. 54. 

® [bid., >. 47 f. 

10 Jbid., p. 108 f. 

11 Zeitler i in Goethe-Handbuch, II (Stuttgart, 1918), 227 f., Weimar edition 
Pg works, I, xvi, 393-406, and Morris, Der junge Goethe, III, 142, 
an I, ‘ 
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performance at Ettersburg,’* and this new version first appeared in 
the eighth volume of Goethes Schriften (Leipzig, 1789). The manu- 
script for this edition was corrected by Herder.** 

Blackie gave his translation the title 


Tue Plundersweiler—Fair 
A New Ethico-political puppet-play,"* from Goethe. 


Although, in the 1778/1779 version, this play was given a 
more general application, it has remained one of the less accessible 
works of Goethe, owing to the numerous allusions made in it to 
persons and conditions of the early seventies. Moreover, the lan- 
guage of this play offers great difficulties to the foreign translator. 
There are on the one hand the Kniittelverse of the Schonbartspiel, 
full of idioms, colloquialisms, and alliterations without definite mean- 
ing, and on the other hand, alexandrines, deliberately stilty and 
pompous. Was it a mere tour de force of the young student of the 
German language to attempt a translation of this work ?** 

In Blackie’s life this translation marks the point when 


from Wordsworth he returned with relief to Goethe, recognising in him that 
Hellenism which he was learning to appreciate at first hand, the large toler- 
ance, the appreciation of ‘all things lovely and of good report,’ the moderation 
in judgement and in action. . . .16 


Blackie was too much rooted in Scottish Presbyterianism to enter, 
in a purely aesthetical manner, into Olympic Hellenism. That he 
chose Das Jahrmarktsfest as an object worthy of translation shows 
that he felt that Goethe himself had realised that beneath the golden 


12 Goethe’s Tagebiicher, 2, 5, 6, and 20 October, and 6 November, 1778, and 

3 May, 1779. 
eimar edition, XVI, 395. 

14In the Ankundigung to the 1816 edition of his works, Goethe called this 
work a “Fastnachtsspiel” (ibid., XLI, i, 84), but in all other editions the 
subtitle is “Ein Schonbartspiel.” 

18 The earliest reference to Das Jahrmarktsfest in English literature was 
made by Sarah Austin in her Characteristics of Goethe (1833). To Falk’s 
references to “Lumpen und Quark” (see below) Mrs. Austin made a note in 
which she quoted the whole conversation between Zigeunerhauptmann and 
Zigeunerbursch. “I attempted to translate this,” she added, “but found it im- 
possible to do it in such a way as not greatly to disserve the author.” She then 
described Das Jahrmarktsfest as the very opposite of [phigenie, the former 
work being “one of the outpourings of that wild, many-coloured fancy to 
which Goethe sometimes gave the reins.” The scene here especially referred 
to is, according to Mrs. Austin, “not an expression of Goethe's feelings to- 
wards the mass of mankind,” but an expression of the universality of his 
mind. Then Mrs. Austin gave a survey of the cast of Das Jahrmarktsfest, 
omitting, however, the Esther-play. “Last comes the Schattenspielmann whose 
description of the creation and deluge shows how perfectly familiar Goethe 
was with that sort of traditional lore which amused the simple fathers of the 
German people”; this scene is reminiscent of the Wunderhorn! (1, 22 f. and 
220 f.). In III, 219, Mrs. Austin gives a translation of the reference made in 
(Brockhaus’) ‘Conversations-Lexicon to “the wild baroque humour and yet 
wonderful force of truth” of Das Jahrmarktsfest. 

16 Stoddart, op. cit., p. 108. 
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heights on which the gods and heroes are enthroned there are dark 
valleys in which the mortals are groping. Indeed, as John Mitchel 
entered twelve years later in a log-book somewhat different from 
that of Lever, “Goethe never tried the galleys,’’*" but he never forgot 
that there were galleys. Goethe was just as old as Blackie was at his 
coming to Germany, when he wrote the scene in which Marmotte 
and the Citherspielbub fight for a few coppers which “die Gesell- 
schaft” throws among them. There is, as Blackie probably realised, 
something like “a third curtain” that opens when the Citherspielbub 
cries: 


Ai! Ai! meinen Kreuzer! 
Er hat mir meinen Kreuzer genommen! 


Goethe adds the laconic stage direction: “Balgen sich. Marmotte 
siegt. Citherspielbub weint.—Symphonie.” This is no longer a mere 
Schembart-play.** We have here rather a subtle expression of the 
metaphysical background of the new sense of reality leading up to 
modern social revolutions. 

Still, just as in his translation of Faust, so also with regard to the 
Jahrmarktsfest, Blackie was unable to overcome certain limitations 
in his appreciation, arising from his moral and religious background. 
On page 534 of the Dublin University Magazine, VIII, Blackie’s 
translation concludes with the fourth line of the Marktschreier’s 
epilogue to the second act of the Esther-tragedy ; the omission of the 
final Schattenspiel-scene is justified by the following note: 


Our MS does not conclude, but goes on with a sort of farcial lecture on the 
creation, by a common showman, which, however characteristic, may be easily 
dispensed with; and in deference to re:igious feeling that ought to be 
respected, as also with the consent of the translator, we have omitted it 
altogether.1® 


Though Blackie reinforced the slightly anti-Semitic note in the 
original (when rendering Haman’s words: The Jews feel themselves 
entitled “die Fremden zu berauben” by “to hate all mankind, and 


17 Jail-Journal, ch. vii. 

18 None of Goethe’s friends gave a more enthusiastic welcome to Das 
pens than did his mother. “DaB uns das Jahrmarcks Fest wieder 
auf lange eit vergniigt und froh gemacht werden [hro Durchlaucht leicht 
glauben,” she wrote on 24 November, 1778, to Anna Amalia, who had written 
some music for the Ettersburg performance. Frau Aja and her circle obvi- 
ar oe play in one of the manuscripts listed in the Weimar edition, 

19 It is interesting to compare the different attitude which Blackie or Butt 
and Mrs. Austin took to this scene. In a letter to Graf v. Brithl, the Generai- 
intendant of the Royal Theatres at Berlin, of 3 November, 1825, Goethe re- 
ferred to this final scene, writing: “Der Jahrmarkt von Plundersweilern war 
auf einen kleinen Raum berechnet. In einen groBen Raum [such as it would be 
given in at Berlin, as proposed by v. Brithl] versetzt, miBte er nicht hinten so 
abschnappen, wie mit dem Schattenspiel geschieht. Eine lebhafte und tumul- 
tarische Nachtscene wiirde . . . ihm ein auffallendes Ende verleinen.” How 
far is this Romantic suggestion from the spirit in which the original play 
was written, fifty years before! 
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suck our blood like leeches,” and Mardochai’s exclamation: “Bei 
Gott!” by “By Father Abraham!’’), he apparently failed to recog- 
nise, or to convince the editor of the periodical, that the Schatten- 
spielmann’s parody of sacred history is described as a Jewish per- 
formance,”® with whick neither Goethe nor his translator need to be 
identified. 

Blackie’s ready compliance with the editor’s opinion on the 
blasphemous character of this scene is foreshadowed by his attitude 
towards some rather free passages in the fair-scenes. The Broom- 
man’s street-call, ‘“Kehrt die Gasse, Stub’ und SteiB,” is rendered 
by the words: 


To clean the street 
And to wipe your feet 
And to dust the room. 


The Zigeunerhauptmann’s comparison of the crowds at the fair with 
a herd of “Schépse” is turned into a comparison with “boys running 
home from school.” 

Blackie’s translation contemplated theatrical performance even 
less than the original did. The stage directions at the end of the first 
and second scenes are either shortened or omitted altogether. 

As Blackie tells us in his preface to the second edition of his 
translation of Faust, it was only in later years that he realised the 
necessity, and acquired the ability, to translate freely.** His version 
of the Jahrmarktsfest takes very few liberties with the text of the 
original, although he occasionally adds or omits a line for the sake of 
rendering the meaning of the original. In the first section of the 
Marktschreier’s speech, for example, the last two lines 


Ich hoff’ es soll euch wohl behagen, 
Geht’s nicht vom Herzen, so geht’s vom Magen 


are rather clumsily rendered by: 


I hope you will like the piece, 
And though our heart may not inspire us, 
Our belly craves, and that will free us. 


A similar enlargement actually leads to a significant change of the 
meaning : 


20 Diintzer (Abhandlungen zu Goethes Leben und Werken [Leipzig, 1785], 
pp. 141 ff.) obviously felt himself that his suggestion that the Schattenspiel- 
mann was “ein Detitsch-Franzos” rested on very weak foundations (“er 
braucht kein einziges franzosisches Wort als ‘Mesdames’”). 

21 See also Stoddart, op. cit., p. 100 f. (Carlyle’s criticism of the first edi- 
tion). The severe criticisms by Lina Baumann (Die englischen eg yt 
gungen (Halle, 1907], p. 10) and by Bayard Morgan (op. cit., No. 2699 f., 
contrast to Carré, op. cit., p. 226) are obviously based on the first edition be 
ignore more or less the preface to the second edition, which contains also an 
interesting account of Blackie’s German studies. 
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Hiiten uns auch vor Zoten und Their ears have grown so delicate 
Flichen, In towns both great and small of late, 

Seitdem in jeder groBen Stadt The Devil’s self not more they hate 

Man iiberreine Sitten hat. Than graceless equivoques and curses.22 


The words “Wie sie gewohnlich thun und reden” are even expanded 
to three lines: 


An honest picture of the age, 
Expose to public profanation 
Their daily life and conversation. 


The rhymes of the speech of the Bauer (whom Blackie turns into a 
Broom-girl) have in the original the form a b b c* c? c® c*, but in 
Blackie’s translation the form isabcbcddf ef f, thus losing in 
both primitiveness and terseness. A similar enlargement is found in 
Blackie’s version of the Niirnberger’s speech. To the word “Niirn- 
berger” Blackie adds the words “with toys.” Blackie apparently knew 
something of Niirnberg toys, but while Goethe described the simple 
things he had had in his nursery in Hirschgraben, Blackie gives a list 
of the more sophisticated toys of a hundred years later: “a little 
French peerie, a Swiss guard and an English hussar.” 

Also in the speech of the Tyrolerin the description of the goods 
for sale has become more elaborate and more sophisticated.?* The 
only case where Blackie’s translation takes up fewer lines than the 
original is the second section of this speech: 


Nicht immer immer gleich Think not, gentles, to make free 
Ist ein galantes Madchen, With honest maidens such as me... 
Ihr Herrn, fiir euch. . . 


but actually the number of words is the same. Blackie’s translation 
fails to render the mocking terseness, the tripping lightness of the 
original. “Ein galantes Madchen” was simply beyond Blackie’s com- 
prehension. He is much more at home when he comes to the Wagen- 
schmiermann (Oilman), whose speech he splendidly renders as 
follows: 


Oil to smear 

Your axles and wheels 

Squeal and squeak, 

Creak, creak 

No more shall grate the wheels. 


22 On two or more occasions Blackie reverses the order of lines: 


Unsere Helden sind gewéhnlich schichtern We play our drunkards mnetly sober, 
Auch spielen wir unsere Trunkenen niichtern. Our heroes are as soft as mud. 
Ich 1aB sie gelassen sich entzweien Each day they raise some nouvel rout, 
Jeden Tag gibt’s neue Parteien. I let them fight their battles out. 
In the last case the reversion was not demanded by the rhyme. 
23 Mécht’ all das Zeug nicht Though they should give it me 
Wenn ich’s geschenkt kriegt Money and carriage-free 


in the Zigeunerhauptmann’s speech (Blackie obviously tries to render the 
German idiom “gratis und franko”) is still worse. 
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The Zigeunerhauptmann’s speech may be regarded as a very hard 
test for any foreign translator: 


Lumpen und Quark 
Der ganze Mark! 


Misreading “Markt” for “Mark,” Blackie translates: 


Worse than dirt 
Is all the fair. 


In the Zigeunerbursch’s reply: 


Die Pistolen I would I had 
Mocht’ ich mir holen! These pistols there, 


Blackie again takes the meaning too directly. Rhymes such as 
“Quark—Mark,” “Pistolen—holen” are mere associations. The 
rhyme “Kohlen—holen” is actually the last example of “Blumen- 
und Zeichenwechsel” in the Notes to the West-Ostlicher Divan.** 
Blackie is much better in his imitation of expressive rhymes such as: 


Weitmaulichte Laffen Babbling and squabbling all! 
Feilschen und gaffen, Higgling and piggling all! 


where he reaches the same freedom as in his version of the Wagen- 
schmiermann’s speech. We may compare with these two passages 
the following passage from the Marktschreier’s introduction to the 
first act of Esther: 


Zahnklappen und Grausen gepaart With dashing and crashing and hashing 
And tearing of hair and teeth-gnashing. 


However, this example shows us again that Blackie’s version of the 
fair-scenes is on the whole characterized by a certain heaviness. This 
becomes still more obvious at the transition from Kniittelverse to 
alexandrines, which in Blackie’s translation is far less striking than 
in the original. 

Goethe inserted the Esther-play to ridicule the stiltedness and un- 
realism of the epigones of the classical French tragedy. In contrast to 
Goethe, however, Blackie makes the ironical meaning of this play far 
too obvious. When Haman says: “LaB sie durch ein Gesetz—beleh- 
ren,” Blackie gives us: 

One only plan, my liege, to cure this great enormity 
I see—it is, to pass an act of uniformity. 


Still worse is Ahasverus’ reply: 


Du machst mich lachen Does the wind blow so 
Ein Jude wird dich doch nicht eifersiichtig ... Haman is geloso..., 
machen ... ~ 


a memory of Blackie’s journey to Italy. When rendering Ahasverus’ 
words : “Mir wird ganz griin und blau” by “I am all green and blue,” 


24In the Weimar edition, VII, 127. 
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Blackie apparently failed to realise that the original aimed at ridicul- 
ing the use of colloquialisms so frequently found in third-rate alex- 
andrine tragedies of that time, rather than at using an almost 
incomprenensible image. 

It is due to this fundamental misunderstanding of the significance 
of the Esther-interlude that Blackie frequently missed the vigour of 
the original : 


Ahasverus: 
Von Mord und StraBenraub hab ich The jails are almost empty 
lang’ nicht vernommen 
Haman: Deep, deep in night was hatched this 
Tief in der Holle ward die schwarze deed. ... 
That erdacht. . 


By rendering, in the initial monologue of Haman, the words “ein 
Einziger” by “proud Mardocai,” Blackie took away the tension in the 
end of the first act when Haman gradually leads Ahasverus to the 
resolution to sacrifice Mardochai. 

The only instance in the whole translation of Das Jahrmarktsfest 
where Blackie tries to bring in a note more daring than the original 
is the end of the Ochsenhandler’s speech: 


Wir trinken eins. Die Heerde ist versorgt ...at home our wives may snooze 
[i.e., the cattle, just bought in the fair, [to rhyme with “house”]. 

and now—as implied by the initial words 

“Die Ochsen langsam zum Ort hinaus”— 

entrusted to a drover]. 


A rather disagreeable consequence of Blackie’s recent sojourn in 
Germany is his tendency to insert German words. This leads to such 
inconsistencies as translating the words in the Marktschreier’s in- 
terval-speech “Es ist so wenig zu verlieren” by “You cannot lose 
more than a groschen,” while at the end of that speech “Batzen”’ is 
rendered by “penny,” and in the subsequent Milchmadchen’s speech 
“Dreier” by “three farthings.” 

The words “Geschwind, Herr Pfarrer” are rendered by “Come, 
Mr. Parson,” but in the interval-scene, the doctor’s question: “Wie 
gefallt Ihnen das Spiel?” is translated “Well, Amtmann, how do you 
like the play?” although in this place “Herr Amtmann” would have 
been correct and could have been easily fitted in. 

Another example is the translation of “Frau Amtmann” by “My 
lady Amtmannin.” Blackie finds it necessary to add the following 
note : 


We have retained [!] the German phrase, in order not to offend against the 
dignity of the lady, who according to the transcendental principles of German 
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etiquetté, must needs be designated by her husband's title. Read Kotzebue’s 
play of the Kleinstaedter,?° and laugh at this pedantry. 
Strangely enough, when the Gouvernante speaks of “Der Doctor und 
mein Fraulein,” Blackie says: “The doctor and Miss B.,” for no 
other reason than to rhyme with the subsequent “and me”! 

In the Zigeunerbursch s line 


Wetter! Wir wollten sie! Wetter! we'd give it them! 
Blackie possibly mistakes the curse “Wetter!” for a surname (of the 
gypsy-captain). 
The Hanswurst’s speech required again a very intimate knowledge 
of the German language: 


Ihr mehnt, i bin Hanswurst, nit I am the clown, you may suppose, 
wahr? For I have his cap, and I have his hose; 

Hab’ sei Krage, sei Hose, sei And had I only a head like him, 
Knopf ; I were the clown in every limb; 

Hatt’ i au sei Kopf, At least 'tis something to that tune; 

War’ i Hanswurst ganz und gar. I've got a beard like pantaloon. 

Is doch in der Art. Allons! who will buy? 

Seht nur de Bart! Pills and plasters 

Allons, wer kauf mir Who will buy ? 

Pflaster, Laxier! Cures all disasters— 

Hab’ so viel Durst, Gently my masters! 

Als wie Hanswurst. Who will buy? 

Schnupftuch ‘rauf! Up with your handkerchiefs! 


Who will buy? 


A fine illustration of the ingenuity of Blackie’s translations of col- 
loquialisms is the Tyroler’s speech: 


Kauft allerhand, kauft allerhand, Buy, buy! great and small, 

Kauft lang’ und kurze Waar’! Long and short, old and new! 

Sechs Kreuzer ’s Stiick, ist gar kein Six kreuzers a piece, no money at all 
Geld, For high-born gentlemen like you. 


Wie’s einem in die Hande fallt. 


Goethe used in this instance the old form “kurze Waar’ ”—now 
“Kurzwaren”—for quincaillerie, measured by the inch, while “Lang- 
waren” are measured by the yard. Blackie seems to apply the terms 
“long and short” to the customers rather than to the goods. “Wie’s 
einem in die Hande fallt” is an expression for a bargain (=“in den 
Scho”) rather than for trickery. The general meaning and the 
linguistic effect of this street-call is adequately rendered. 

Also Marmotte’s song is most successfully translated : 


Ich komme schon durch manche Land, Through many a land come I, come I 
Und immer ich was zu essen fand, Nor ever for want of meat did die, 
Ich hab’ gesehn gar manchen Herrn, And many a master I did find 


25“Amtmannin” is taken from the subsequent stage direction, but only this 
or “Frau Amtmann” is correct. Blackie had seen this play in Berlin, where 
“at that time, Kotzebue was counted of classical rank” (Stoddart, op. cit., p. 
54). “How fond these Germans are of titles,” Lever remarked in Harry 
Lorrequer (1857), p. 360, a memory of his early visits to Germany. 
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Der hatt die Jungfern gar zu gern. That was too fond of womankind. 
Hab’ auch gesehn die Jungfer schon, And many a fair I did see, 

Die thate nach mir Kleinen sehn. Though I was small she looked at me. 
Nun la8t mich nicht so gehn, ihr Herrn, Ye gentle sirs and dames, I pray, 
Die Burschen essen und trinken gern.... O send me supperless not away! 


That Blackie is still better in rendering passages in a less light vein 
may be seen from the beginning of the Esther-play : 


Die du mit ew’ger Gluth mich Tag und Nacht begleitest, 
Mir die Gedanken fullst und meine Schritte leitest, 

O Rache, wende nicht im letzten Augenblick 

Die Hand von deinem Knecht! Es wagt sich mein Geschick. 
Was soll der hohe Glanz, der meinen Kopf umschwebet ? 
Was soll der giinst’ge Hauch, der langst mein Gliick belebet, 
Da mir ein ganzes Reich gebiickt zu FiBen liegt, 

Wenn sich ein Einziger nicht in dem Staube schmiegt? 


Thou, who with thoughts of flame my restless spirit feedest, 
Both night and day, thou who my feet securely leadest, 
Sacred Revenge! that long has blest my sunless lot, 

With cheering hope, in this last hour desert me not! 

What boots the halo bright, that floats around my head ? 
The breath of the king’s love wherewith my life is fed? 
What boots it that to me submit an empire must, 

Unless proud Mardocai lies prostrate in the dust? 


And may I finally quote the Marktschreier’s defence of actors? 


Warum will man’s uns tbel nehmen? Why then are we, poor actors, blamed? 


Tritt im gemeinen Lebenslauf In common life, we see, each man 
Ein jeder doch behutsam auf, Chalks out his well-considered plan 
WeiB sich in Zeit und Ort zu Obedient to the moment’s wink, 
schicken, Knows when to rise, and when to sink, 
Bald sich zu heben und bald zu Attains to good, eschews the scaith, 
driicken, Wuile we, poor wretches, starve to 
Und so sich manches zu erwerben, death. 
IndeB wir andre fast Hungers 
sterben. 


Thus, on the whole, Blackie’s translation of Das Jahrmarktsfest 
may be called a very creditable achievement by a young foreigner 
with a comparatively short experience of German language and liter- 
ature, especially in consideration of the particular difficulties of the 
subject-matter and language of this play. That Blackie’s translation 
has found so little attention is doubtless due to the play itself rather 
than to his translation. On the other hand, the fact that this transla- 
tion of the then still little-known Scottish student was published in 
the Dublin University Magazine was an acknowledgement of the 
qualities of his work and is an illustration of the great interest taken 
by Isaac Butt and his friends*® even in the less-known works of 
German literature. 


Sutton, Co. Dublin, Ireland 


26 Michael Sadler, “Dublin University Magazine,” in The Bibliographical 
Soctety of Ireland, 1V (1938), 64 and 75. 











LAURENCE STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY AND 
THOMAS MANN’S JOSEPH THE PROVIDER 


By Oskar SEIDLIN 


At first glance, it may seem no more than a whim to bring into 
neighborly relationship two authors and books,’ separated from each 
other by time, language, intellectual scope, motive, and purpose— 
a whim utterly arbitrary at the worst, amusingly eccentric at the 
best. Where is the connecting link between the rambling and, more 
often than not, naughty chitchat of the eighteenth-century English- 
man and the monumental reévocation of the Biblical story by the 
twentieth-century German; between the “hobby-horsical” inanities 
of my uncle Toby and the deep probing into a venerable myth, yes, 
into the nature of myth itself; between the scholastic nonsense of 
father Shandy and the inspired brooding of the great father Jacob 
about God, man, and their holy covenant; between the provincial 
English household centering around Mrs, Shandy’s accouchement, 
an ungreased door-hinge, and a pair of breeches, and the intricate 
socio-political machinery of the old Egyptian Empire? 

Indeed, when skimming over some of the most authoritative 
critical verdicts on Laurence Sterne, we happen upon statements 
that seem to make the gap between our two authors definitely un- 
bridgeable, and any attempt to establish a kinship between the two 
both presumptuous and futile. Wilbur Cross, the Englishman’s most 
exhaustive biographer, finds in Sterne “a humorist pure and simple, 
and nothing else” ;? and while it is easy to contend that Thomas 
Mann is one of the greatest humorists in German letters, it would 
obviously be foolish to claim that he is nothing else, and that his 
humor is ever “pure and simple.” Laurence Sterne, so says Walter 
Bagehot, “excels all other writers in mere simple description of com- 
mon sensitive human action” ;* but very little, indeed, would such a 
gift alone benefit a writer who has taken upon himself to retell a 
story sacred to us by its origin, its remoteness in time and space, its 
joyful solemnity. And what are we to say when we read in Traill’s 
book on Sterne that the only purpose of his writing Tristram Shandy 
“was to amuse the lightminded and scandalize the demure”? Is 


1 Quotations refer to the Modern Library edition of Laurence Sterne, Tris- 
tram Shandy (New York, 1941), quoted as TS, and to Thomas Mann, Joseph 
the Provider (New York, 1944), quoted as JP. Since in a number of instances 
the text of this translation does not convey the exact meaning of the original, 
some changes had to be made. When reference is made to the German edition, 
Joseph der Ernahrer (Stockholm, 1944), the quotation reads JE. 

2 Wilbur Cross, The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne (New Haven, 1925), 


’s Walter Bagehot, Literary Studies, Everyman’s Library, II, 104. 
*H. D. Traill, Laurence Sterne (New York, 1882), p. 36. 
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there any kinship conceivable between such an author and Thomas 
Mann, who has probably less “amused the lightminded and scan- 
dalized the demure” than any figure in contemporary world litera- 
ture? No, we seem to be on the wrong track: if we trust the obvious 
evidence, the weighty testimony of qualified witnesses, Thomas 
Mann and Laurence Sterne seem to be separated by worlds, and 
any attempt to break down the barriers between the two is doomed 
to failure. 

Yet we have overlooked one witness, and quite an important one 
at that: Thomas Mann himself. In his lecture, The Theme of the 
Joseph Novels, delivered in the Library of Congress in 1942, Thomas 
Mann tells us that during the last Joseph years, two books have 
been his steady companions: Laurence Sterne’s Tristram Shandy 
and Goethe’s Faust,’ a combination which he himself calls “per- 
plexing.” But however perplexing the choice of books may be, 
Thomas Mann defines quite clearly what specific function the read- 
ing of Tristram Shandy had to fulfill during the creative process of 
the great Biblical story. “It was the humorous side of the Joseph 
which profited by this reading. Sterne’s wealth of humorous expres- 
sions and inventions, his genuine comical technique attracted me; 
for to refresh my work, I needed something like this.”* This state- 
ment, then, makes it plain that there is a tangible relationship be- 
tween the tale of the eccentric Shandy family and the tale of the 
twelve brothers who were to become the founders of a God-chosen, 
because God-choosing, people. And again, it is Thomas Mann him- 
self who indicates the particular kind of relationship: 


There is a symptom for the innate character of a work, for the category 
toward which it strives, the opinion it secretly has of itself: that is the reading 
matter which the author prefers and which he finds helpful while working on it. 
I am not thinking, in this connection, about factual sources and material research, 
but about great works of literature which in a broad sense seem related to his 
own effort, models whose contemplation keeps him in the right mood... . All 
that can be of no use, does not fit, has no reference to the subject—is hygienically 
excluded ; it is not conducive at the moment and therefore disallowed.” 


This remark does not only still our qualms as to the existence of a 
relationship and, with it, the justification of a comparison of the 
two books, but it prescribes definitely the method and the scope of 
our investigation. Laurence Sterne has not influenced Thomas Mann, 
Tristram Shandy is in not a single instance a source of Joseph the 
Provider, but there exists between the two authors and their work 
a subterranean communication, a similarity of key though not of 
melody, of attitude though not of expression, and by tracing these, 


5 Thomas Mann, The Theme of the Joseph Novels (Washington, D.C., 1942), 
p. 16. 

8 [bid., p. 16. 

7 Ibid., p. 15 £. 
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we might arrive, not at the establishment of a dependency of one 
upon the other, but at a clarification of the kindred motor of cre- 
ativeness of the one and the other. 

We shall begin with the most elemental substance of a literary 
work of art: the language and the author’s attitude towards it. It 
was “Sterne’s wealth of humorous expressions,” so Thomas Mann 
says, which he found stimulating for his own work, And there again, 
we shall begin with the most elemental comical possibility offered by 
the language: the sound. It is the onomatopoetic value of the word 
which fascinates Sterne as much as Thomas Mann, the comical ef- 
fect achieved by the pure release of sound. Sterne’s work is full of it. 
Who does not remember the “pshaws and pshis” with which Yorick 
“would often answer,”® the Lillabulero whistle of my uncle Toby 
which is his stereotyped reaction to any embarrassing situation, the 
exclamations of the author, void of meaning, but expressive as imi- 
tative sounds? And we find the same device in Joseph the Provider: 
the outbursts of laughter of the villagers, recorded as “hahas, hohos, 
huhus” ;* the “phis and phois’’® with which the brothers fall upon 
Benjamin after the stolen silver cup was found in his possession ; 
the numerous word innovations conceived on the basis of their 
sound: “phi fellew” for somebody who deserves to be shamed, 
“aulasaukaulala”™ as a paraphrase for the foolish stammering of an 
obsessed person. 

It would be wrong to see nothing but a comical effect, and a some- 
what primitive one at that, in this linguistic device. If we link it with 
other stylistic phenomena, it will indicate, on the lowest level, a 
consummate mastery over the realm of the word. There is a second 
symptom to be found in both our writers, one which points more 
clearly in this direction: the catalogue-like, enumerative quality of 
the language. A single idea or a single impression is circumscribed 
by a long list of words, all of them having the same or almost the 
same meaning. Language seems to be driven by an urge to unfold 
itself, to bring all the possible synonyms into play, to brag, so to 
speak, with its own richness, evoked by associations of thought or 
of sound. Tristram Shandy is brimful of examples of this stylistic 
device of which we shall pick only one: “For what hindrance, hurt 
or harm doth the laudable desire of knowledge bring to any man, if 
even from a sot, a pot, a fool, a stool, a winter mitten, a truckle for 
a pully. . . .”2* And we find the same principle in Thomas Mann’s 
long enumeration of the Angels’ suspicions as to “matters, steps, 
undertakings, intentions, manoeuvres, secrets of the widest scope” 
entertained by God.** And the same again in the description of the 


8 TS, p. 24. 
®°JP, p. 333. 

10 JE, p. 472. 
11 JP, p. 160. 
12 TS, p. 177. 
13 JP, p. 10. 
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homage paid to Lord Joseph by the courtiers: “They bowed and 
scraped, they kowtowed and kissed hands.”** We see that the one 
thought, servility of the courtiers, is in the original paraphrased by 
no less than seven different verbs, and if we listen closely enough, 
we shall notice the same acoustic decoration which binds the syno- 
nyms together. With Sterne it was an alliteration on the letter h 
(hindrance, hurt, and harm), with Thomas Mann it is an alliteration 
on the letters b and k (beugte sich, buckelte und buhlte, kuBhandelte, 
kratzfuBte). And if we look for the rhyming effect in these enumera- 
tive lists, corresponding to Sterne’s “a sot, a pot, a fool, a stool,” we 
shall find a great many examples in Joseph the Provider, although 
most of them are lost in the English translation. In the description of 
Joseph’s wife on her wedding day, adorned with “beads and precious 
stones, sardonyx, topaz, diamond, jasper, turquoise, amethyst, em- 
eralds and onyx,”"* or the nomenclature of the country where Jacob 
and his tribe settle in Egypt—“this was Gosen, also called Kosen, 
Kesem, Gosem and Goshen’”**—we shall always find the same effect 
of accumulative enumeration, of synonymous variety, of catalogue- 
like listing. Certainly, it is an old stylistic device. We know that 
Sterne uses it because he found it profusely employed in his dearly 
beloved Don Quixote; we know that Thomas Mann uses it because 
it adds a somewhat archaic flavor which is so very appropriate to his 
tale. The real reason, however, lies deeper. It lies in the degree of 
consciousness with which language is used by the two authors. Both 
of them not only tell a story by using language as a simple and naive 
tool, but while telling, they listen to the sounds and meanings of their 
own words; they, the raconteurs, become listeners who ponder over 
the words just used, over shades of meanings, the possible implica- 
tions and associations of their own medium of expression. The 
language is subject and object in one; it is the creator and the 
carrier of the story, but at the same time it is creation and object, 
which can be questioned, analyzed, and interpreted. The author con- 
verses with us, but in the midst of his conversation he stops, con- 
verses with his own words, inquires into their meanings, their pos- 
sibilities, their evocative power. Very aptly Walter Watkins puts it 
this way: “Sterne listens to the sound of his own voice with as 
critical an ear as he listens to the voice of other people,”** and what 
is true of Sterne is ten times more true of Thomas Mann. Thus we 
read in Tristram Shandy: “Not that this phrase is all to my liking: 
for to say a man is fallen in love or that he is deeply in love, or up to 


14 JP, p. 240. In the German original the enumeration is still much longer: 
“Man beugte sich, buckelte und buhlte, kuBhandelte, kratzfuBte, scharwenzelte 
und flattierte” (JE, p. 258). 

15 JE, pp. 47, 333, etc. 

262. 


17 JP’ p. S11. 
18 W. B. Watkins, Perilous Balance (Princeton, 1939), p. 124. 
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the ears in love . . . carries an idiomatical kind of implication that 
Love is a thing below a man,”’® or “by the word world I would be 
understood to mean no more of it than a small circle of the great 
world of four English miles in diameter.”*® And quite similarly we 
are told in Thomas Mann’s novel what we are to understand when 
Joseph uses a special word in a specific connection,** and what is 
really implied in the phrase that the Governor of the prison, Mai- 
Sachme, “took nothing on himself.”*? 

Thus language ceases to be a simple tool to impart a meaning and 
a story; it enters as a character in its own right, leads a life of its 
own, and is allowed all the playfulness which is the privilege of an 
actor in a play. It has a double face, a double aspect ; it is the story, 
but at the same time acts in the story. It is the poet’s expression, 
but he keeps it at a distance as well, and this is, as we shall later see, 
the true meaning of irony. 

This playfulness of the language, the author’s playing with the 
language, manifests itself in a whole series of modes of which 
Sterne and Thomas Mann are supreme masters. There is, first, the 
plain juggling with words; Laurence Sterne’s: “Of all the cants 
which are canted in this canting world, though the cant of hypocrites 
may be the worst, the cant of criticism is the most tormenting” ;** or 
Thomas Mann’s delightful double expression “die Schnur und die 
Schnurre,’’** an untranslatable twin-formation designating a daugh- 
ter-in-law and a harlot. There is, secondly, the double meaning, used 
by Sterne mainly—and more often than acceptable by good taste— 
for the purpose of obscene double entendre, but used by Thomas 
Mann to hint at correspondences to the motions of higher and veiled 
things. It is simply miraculous how Mann can play with word-roots 
and their derivations, tying them into a sentence which rests on 
only one basic syllable.** 

This double aspect, this double meaning and double entendre, 
bestows a somewhat magic quality upon the language. A word is not 
only a symbol conveying a clear-cut, well-defined meaning, but it 
opens up the whole field of allusions, possibilities, associations, 
reminiscences. Language is not a stable element but dynamic energy, 
and as such it exerts power. Both our authors testify to this belief, 
and it is only logical that the magic power of names should play such 
an important part ip their works.** A name is more than an arbitra- 


19 TS, p. 425. 


22 JP, p. 52. 

23 TS, p. 161. 

24 JE, p, 356. 

25 Pharao hatte den “Traum deutlich gesehen, und daB die Deutlichkeit voll von 
Bedeutung gewesen sei, welche nach Deutung schreie” (JE, p. 144). 

26 In the case of Thomas Mann there is to an even larger extent a belief in 
the magic power of numbers; this is noticeable not only in Joseph the Provider, 
but in his other works too. Hermann J. Weigand (Thomas Mann’s Novel ‘Der 
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rily chosen designation for a person; it is a shaping force, and name 
and person form a living, dialectic unity.27 We remember Sterne’s 
elaborate chapter on names, we remember that the name Tristram 
was one of the three major catastrophes which befell the newly born 
Shandy offspring upon his birth, we remember the very stubborn 
opinion which Mr. Shandy held in this matter and which, in spite of 
the obvious nonsense, contains the grain of truth which all of 
Laurence Sterne’s nonsense does contain. “His opinion in this matter 
was that there was a strange kind of magic bias which a good or bad 
name .. . irresistibly impressed upon our character and conduct.’’** 
And how many pages does Thomas Mann fill with the meaning and 
the importance of the name! Joseph’s name is no longer Joseph, but it 
is no longer Osarsiph either, as it used to be during his service with 
Potiphar. It is now Djep-unt-efonech, and what this name means is 
explained over two pages.?® But not only Joseph’s name changes; 
Pharao’s name is also in permanent flux, because it differs in ac- 
cordance with the gradual development of his religious efforts; and 
the two courtiers who fall from their height find their names changed 
by highest decree, and they “are distressed lest these fantastic names 
which are written in indelible ink in our papers and the proceedings 
of our trials . . . should gradually take on reality and we be so 
called to all eternity.”*° And quite openly Pharao asks Joseph: “So 
you think that one should not always be called the same but suit his 
name to his circumstances, according to what happens to him and 
how he feels?’** Of course, we shall not deny that Sterne’s jokes 
about names and Thomas Mann’s deep brooding about the mythical 
impact of a name move on very different planes. But even through 
the Englishman’s nonsensical jests shines wisdom: the knowledge of 
the magic force of the word. 

But language does not only wield magic; it is full of demonic 
terror. Poor uncle Toby’s life is almost wrecked by his inability to 
describe to his friends the exact location of his most heroic military 
deed, because he cannot get order into the maze of ravelins, half- 
moons, covered-ways, counterscarps, crosses, dykes, ditches, and all 
the other devilishly intricate parts of a fortress—an inability that has 
such a bad influence on his “radical moisture” as to bring him close 
to his grave. Walter Shandy expresses the situation quite aptly: 
“’Twas not by ideas, by Heaven—his life was put in jeopardy by 
words.”*? And does not uncle Toby’s embarrassment remind us, 


Zauberberg’ [New York, 1933], p. 182) and Harry Slochower (Three Ways of 
Modern Man [New York, 1937], p. 98) have ingeniously shown the /eitmotif- 
magic of the number 7 in the Magic Mountain. 
27 Harry Slochower, Thomas Mann’s Joseph Story (New York, 1938), p. 25. 
28 TS, p. 44. 
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even though again on a different level, of the agonies of the guilty 
courtier who cannot command his speech, who, in the midst of his 
asseverations of his innocence, involves himself in such dangerous 
talk that he himself is deadly frightened and says to Joseph: “Pardon 
me, I did not mean to say that, at least, I did not intend to say it just 
like that. I do hope you are not getting the wrong idea. . . . I talk 
but when I listen to my own words I am alarmed.”** 

Language is no datum, no given substance to work with; language 
is a problem that has to be elucidated by permanent analytical dis- 
cussion, by dialectical reasoning. The same holds true for the raw 
material of the story, its subject matter. It is not simply presented, 
but is gradually spun out of the permanent turning over, the progres- 
sive analysis of the “source.”” With reference to Thomas Mann we 
can, in this connection, only hint fleetingly at this fact, because the 
analysis of the myth is for him not only a literary device, but the 
very philosophical topic of his work. But even in this context we 
shall have to mention his dialectical play with the information 
derived from the Bible. Thomas Mann himself admits that his great 
narrative “often reads like an exegesis and amplification of the 
Tora, like a rabbinical Midrash.”** We follow with the greatest 
amusement the unending discussion and comments on the Biblical 
text. How was it with the seven fat years and the seven lean years? 
Were they really seven? Or were they only five? And was the sixth 
year not rather “partially” fat, or perhaps “partially” lean? But 
“partial” to a degree that we might as well call it all fat or all lean. 
And how was it with the seventy children of Israel who migrated 
from the grove of Mamreh into Egypt? Does this figure include 
Jacob himself? And does it comprise the womenfolk too? And what 
does the Bible mean when we read: Pharao made Joseph the Over- 
lord of all Egypt? We could go on indefinitely listing examples of 
Thomas Mann’s dialectic attitude toward the “source.” 

But where is the corresponding feature in Tristram Shandy? 
Actually, there is no source which Sterne could discuss as playfully 
as Thomas Mann does. But at times we catch the Englishman in an 
attempt at breaking the simple relationship between the Life and 
Opinions of Mr. Tristram Shandy and its written record by inter- 
polating an intermediary source which, in fact, has no place in the 
book at all. The most striking example is in the Second Book, where 
we find this footnote: 

The author is here twice mistaken; for Lithopaedus should be wrote thus: 
Lithopaedii Semonensis. . . . The second mistake is that Lithopaedus is not an 
author but a drawing of a petrified child. ... Mr. Tristram Shandy has been 
led into this error, either from seeing Lithopaedus’ name of late in a catalogue 


. or by mistaking Lithopaedus for Trinecavellius—from the too great simili- 
tude of the names.®5 
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How very strange and confusing! Who is making this footnote? We 
are under the impression that Tristram Shandy is writing his 
own life story—and then, all of a sudden, there is an editor, another 
author who adds to and comments on Tristram Shandy’s narrative. 
We are confronted with an amusing sort of picture-puzzle. The 
effect is one of a strange palimpsest: just as a much older narrative, 
the original text of the Bible, is sustained beneath Thomas Mann’s 
story, so we find another text, whose author is somewhat mysterious, 
superimposed upon the autobiography of Tristram Shandy. And yet, 
this “double” is all-present, not only in footnotes as the one quoted 
above, but as the “I” of the book who in a good many cases is obvi- 
ously not Tristram Shandy but somebody looking over Tristram 
Shandy’s shoulder and contributing his remarks @ propos. But this is 
not all. There seems to be an irresistible urge in Sterne to introduce 
“sources” which the author can discuss and play with. It is impos- 
sible to enumerate all of them. But we have only to recall the long 
insertion of Slawkenbergius’ Treatise on Noses, the learned dis- 
cussions of Messieurs les Docteurs de la Sorbonne as to whether an 
embryo can be baptized in its mother’s womb, the scholastic disputes 
among Kysarcius, Didius, and Triptolemus as to whether or not a 
mother is kin to her child—all of them highly amusing outgrowths 
of a playfully argumentative mind and none of them a contribution 
to the straight telling of the Life and Opinions of Mr. Tristram 
Shandy. This dialectic attitude, this tendency to play with sources, 
with arguments, with meanings, in short, irony, is prevalent in both 
our authors. The approach to the fable they tell is circuitous; they 
weave the fabric of a narrative, bt while weaving they ask: What is 
going on here? From the hair-splitting pettifoggishness of Sterne’s 
scholastics Phutatorius and Kysarcius and Didius it is only a short 
step to Pharao’s question put before Joseph: “All this is very odd. 
Have you been speaking or have you not? You have been speaking 
while you did not speak but only let us hear your thoughts, those, 
that is, which you only think to think. But it seems to me it is the 
same as though you had spoken.”** Kysarcius, while weighing the 
pros and cons with regard to the kinship of a mother to a child, 
could not do much better than that. 

More than once, when talking about the author’s attitude towards 
the language, towards his own subject matter, we have had to use 
the words play and playfulness. And now, moving to a higher plane, 
we shall have to use the words again. For the whole of Thomas 
Mann’s monumental tetralogy is a play, a festival, a festive repeti- 
tion, as he calls it more than once,** a new fulfillment of an old pat- 
tern, a pattern as old as the ages, older than the ages.** As the author 
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arranges a festive repetition of an old saga for us in order to eluci- 
date our eternal substance and destiny, so God arranges the whole 
saga as a festive spectacle for Himself in order to elucidate His 
eternal substance and destiny. The child Serach, announcing to old 
Jacob that his son is sti'l alive, epitomizes the meaning of the 
wondrous and holy story: 


Read it in his laughing features, 
All was but Jehova’s jest, 

And in late-believing raptures 
Take him to thy father-breast.®® 


By inviting us to his playful repetition, the author shows us that not 
only he himself, but also the characters, are very much aware of the 
fact that they are only filling out a prescribed, predesigned pattern, 
that they live a “story” which they have to shape according to the 
highest designs. Hardly anybody is more conscious of this fact than 
Joseph himself; the last words which he addresses to his brothers 
are full of this knowledge. He could not express it more clearly than 
he does in his speech to his steward Mai-Sachme: “Truly I find it 
greater yet to live in a story; this that we are in is certainly a capital 
one, of that I am more and more convinced the longer I live. And 
now you are in it with me because I brought you.”*° In this connec- 
tion, we can only touch upon the meaning of the “festival” which is 
the very topic of Thomas Mann’s work; we touch upon it only to 
show that vestiges of a festival, though it is anything but solemn, are 
to be found in Laurence Sterne’s comic @uvre. For what is uncle 
Toby’s whole life in the book other than a playful reénactment of an 
old story, the story here being the campaigns of the Duke of Marl- 
borough which, with the help of his faithful Corporal Trim, uncle 
Toby duplicates in his little garden behind the house? As Joseph 
relives a story, so does my uncle Toby follow his to the minutest 
detail of the model, and as it is Joseph’s highest ambition to adorn 
his life’s story—which is only a mythical repetition—with the beauti- 
ful highlights of suspense and dénouement, so it is uncle Toby’s 
highest ambition to adorn his life’s story—which is only a historical 
repetition—with the beautiful highlights of captured fortresses, of 
heroic deeds and bright strategy. To be sure, Joseph’s reénactment is 
the fulfillment of the timelessly existing, the myth, while uncle Toby’s 
reénactment is just a hobbyhorse. But the highest authority—Sterne 
calls it Fate—has its hand in uncle Toby’s hobbyhorse, too. Although 
mockingly, it is alluded to as the creator of the pattern which uncle 
Toby piously fills in: 

89 JP, p. 514. Here, as in some other instances, we have corrected Mrs. Lowe- 
Porter’s translation, since her rendering of Gottesscherz by “godlike jest” fails 


to convey the proper meaning. 
40 JP, p. 262. 
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When Fate was looking forward one afternoon into the great transactions of 
future times and recollected for what purpose this little plot [behind Toby’s 
house] had been destined, she gave a nod to Nature. Nature threw half a spade 
of her kindliest compost upon it with just so much clay in it as to retain the form 
of angles and indentings—and so little of it as not to cling to the spade and 
render works of so much glory nasty in foul weather.*! 


Reénactment always poses the question of identity—identity of 
space, of time, of individuality. This problem is one of the most 
decisive in Thomas Mann’s works. If one plays a part, one does not 
know who one really is: the actor or the part enacted; one does not 
know to which level of reality one belongs: to the level where the 
story took place for the first time or to the level where the story 
repeats itself. The best example is Eliezer, the eternal servant, who is 
conscious of the fact that he repeats an old pattern. Is he Eliezer, the 
very old one, who once served with Abraham, or is he the old com- 
panion of Jacob, or is he quite another one who is now only called 
Eliezer, because he plays the part of Eliezer? And this strange con- 
fusion of the different layers of reality, the reality of the old story 
that is being repeated, and the reality of the repetition, besets my 
uncle Toby in a most drastic way. The fortress of Dunkirk has to be 
demolished—so it was enacted by the Treaty of Utrecht. Uncle 
Toby has to reénact it now. And here this amusing dialogue between 
uncle Toby and Corporal Trim sets in. Says my uncle Toby: “ ‘We'll 
demolish the mole, next fill up the harbour, then retire into the citadel 
and blow it up into the air; and having done that we'll embark for 
England.” ‘We are there,’ quoth the Corporal, recollecting himself. 
“Very true,’ said my uncle Toby, looking at the church.’’*? 

But this strange confusion of time and space caused by the re- 
enactment of something of the past worries not only my uncle Toby, 
but the teller of the story himself. At a certain point he has to ask 
himself the question: Where am I, during which period of my past 
am I living? and having lost his codrdinates in space and time, he 
might as well ask: Who am I? “I have brought myself into such a 
situation as no traveller ever stood before me; for I am this moment 


walking across the market place of Auxerre . . . and I am this 
moment also entering Lyon with my post-chaise . . . and I am 
moreover this moment in a handsome pavilion . . . upon the banks 


of the Garonne where I now sit rhapsodizing all these affairs.’’** 

We should be very much surprised if Thomas Mann, when read- 
ing these lines, had not given a startled jolt of recognition. For this 
question : On which level of time am I living? must be a very familiar 
one to the author who revealed for us the “myth” as the sphere in 
which the ancient and the new are blended in one. This quest into the 
strange medium of our lives, time, must be familiar to the one who has 
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probed more deeply and more relentlessly into the abyss of time than 
any one of our contemporaries, with the possible exception of Henri 
Bergson, We can understand that Mann found the eighteenth-century 
Englishman’s work “related to his own effort,” when happening upon 
some passages in Tristram Shandy which, however fleetingly, ask the 
question which became one of the most exciting and most decisive 
themes of the Magic Mountain: What is time? In Tristram Shandy’s 
careful calculations as to whether enough time has elapsed between 
the calling for and the arrival of Dr. Slop to make his appearance on 
the scene plausible ; in his amusing discussions as to whether the five 
minutes allotted to Mrs. Shandy’s eavesdropping have passed—in 
such instances we can find a parallel, however primitive, to Thomas 
Mann’s profound musings on the relationship between time and the 
progressive unfolding of a story’s material which plays such an im- 
portant part in the Magic Mountain.** But not only in the Magic 
Mountain. It reoccurs in Joseph the Provider, in the comments on 
condensation and excision which “play their part at the beautiful feat 
of narration and recreation.”** And is not the insertion of the almost 
independent Thamar novelette** an attempt to bridge the time gap 
between Joseph’s elevation to the highest position in Egypt and the 
arrival of the brothers from Canaan, a great many years later? But 
even the very modern question: How do we experience time, what 
determines its duration ?—a question profoundly discussed by Berg- 
son and Thomas Mann—is already anticipated in Tristram Shandy. 
It is almost a premature circumscription of Bergson’s durée wiien 
father Shandy tries “to show my uncle Toby by what mechanism 
and mensurations in the brain it came to pass that the rapid succes- 
sions of their ideas had lengthened out so short a period to so incon- 
ceivable an extent.”** 

However, the main question in the Joseph cycle, in Joseph the Pro- 
vider above all, is not “What is time?” but “What is the time ?”—in 
which period do we find ourselves and what are this period’s de- 
mands ?** To be in accord with one’s time, to hear its orders and to 
fulfill them—that is the socio-ethical message of Thomas Mann in his 
monumental work. God Himself changes, He lives in time, and 
‘Concern with God’ is not alone the creating of God in one’s thoughts and 
determining and recognizing Him, but principally the concern with His will with 
which ours must coincide; with the demands of the present, the postulate of the 


zon, of the world-hour. It is the intelligent listening to what the world spirit 
wants, to the new truth and necessity.*® 


44 A very lucid demonstration of the relationship between time and the unfold- 
ing story-material is to be found in Weigand, op. cit., pp. 14-20. 

45 JP, p. 230. 

46 How independent this insertion is may be seen from the fact that Thomas 
Mann published Thamar separately in book form (Los Angeles, 1944). 

47 TS, p. 167. 

48 Slochower (Three Ways of Modern Man, p. 91) has pointed out that even 
in the Magic Mountain the meaning of time “is in its social contexts.” 
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This is the true greatness of Joseph, that he listens so intelligently to 
the postulate of the zon, that he turns from the dreaming of dreams 
to the great political task of a provider for the Continents. He knows 
what God wants, and he helps Him to achieve it. In this he is Jacob’s 
true son, who knew it too and still knows it. It is this knowledge 
which makes the old patriarch so undogmatically understanding, so 
liberal in his attitude towards the modern foppishness of his son, 
which, although not quite to his taste, is, he well realizes, the demand 
of the hour. And is not the essence of Tristram Shandy something 
quite similar, although the emphasis is somewhat shifted? If we 
read the Englishman’s novel with something more than a naive desire 
for entertainment and laughter, it will not escape us that it represents 
a hilarious settlement of accounts with the antiquated and obsolete 
spirit of a bygone xon. Those ghostlike and ghastly scholastics 
Phutatorius, Kysarcius, Didius, Triptolemus, and the score of 
others, whatever their names may be, with their hair-splitting dis- 
putes, their ridiculous arguments which are so logical that they be- 
come utterly absurd, are not only plainly comical figures, but 
revenants from a dead zon, poor wretches who do not know what 
hour has struck. We laugh at them, because the author wants us to 
laugh at them; but our laughter is only a faint echo of the Olympic 
laughter, the mischievous mockery of God directed against those 
who cannot read the truth of a new world-hour. If these cronies, 
babbling the wisdom of centuries past, are ludicrous, they are ludi- 
crous in the same sense in which Laban is ludicrous, because he, too, 
is deaf to the new truth and necessity, because he is “stupid before 
God.” For both Sterne and Thomas Mann laughter is the proper 
answer to so much backwardness, to such a hopeless and abject at- 
tempt to keep alive the conceptions of an old age. There is no reason 
to rage against it (how can one rage against the dead?), and as 
Sterne heaps ridicule upon the Phutatorii, Didii, Kysarcii, so Joseph 
states in his very last words: “I could laugh at the thought! For a 
man who uses power only because he has it, against right and rea- 
son, he is ridiculous. If he is not today, he will be so in the future. 
And it is the future we are interested in.” 

And what is the demand of the hour? Again, the answers of our 
two authors are strangely similar: the attitude of irony. Actually, 
Laurence Sterne never bothers to define it, while Thomas Mann’s 
lifework can almost be summarized as the growing and broadening 
of the conception of irony to an extent where it becomes the basis of 
human existence, the key to the fulfillment of all human endeavor in 
the striving towards a “Third Humanism.”** We used the word 
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“irony” twice before: in connection with the authors’ attitude to- 
wards the language and with the authors’ attitude towards their 
actual or fictitious sources. We shall have to use it now with reference 
to the relationship of the author to his own work. Both Sterne’s 
novel and Thomas Mann’s Biblical saga seem the highest fulfillment 
of what Friedrich Schlegel, the theoretician of the German Romantic 
School, upheld as the ultimate proof of modern artistic greatness : 
Romantic Irony.*® Thomas Mann defines Romantic Irony in a par- 
enthetical sentence of his Joseph the Provider: “The story teller is 
the theatre of his story, but the story not his theatre, which cir- 
cumstance gives him the chance to discuss it.”** Romantic Irony is 
the reconciliation of matter and spirit: it never allows the creation, 
the story, to cut the umbilical cord that links it with its creator, and 
it never allows the creator to fall into imageless introspection. Ro- 
mantic Irony is the reconciliation of the Infinite and the Finite; for 
while the Infinite materializes itself in the cosmos of a narrative, the 
single narrative transcends itself by its conscious participation in the 
eternal. This Romantic Irony manifests itself by the permanent inter- 
ference of the author in the course of his story, by his conversations 
with his audience, by his discussions of the mechanism of his narra- 
tive, by his comment on the events of his tale, in short, by a constant 
and most conscious omnipresence of the creator in his creation. And 
here we discover one of the main reasons why Tristram Shandy 
could become Thomas Mann’s steady companion, here we recognize 
the sign which stamps the two authors as brethren of the same spirit. 
The similarity in the epic technique is striking. We consider first the 
relationship of our two authors to their audience, and we find almost 
a duplication of attitude: the same cajoling, the same announcements 
of what the reader is to expect, the same seemingly angry exhorta- 
tions about his impatience and bad manners. We are allowed to look 
into the workshop of the author by being told what the next chapters 
have in store for us, be it Sterne’s very elaborate enumeration of 
what he wants to deal with in the volumes in preparation, or 
Thomas Mann’s announcement of the exciting events he still has to 
narrate before he can finish his saga.** We are told how we ought to 
react and how we probably do react in a specific instance ;** we are 
scolded for our impatience, for our refusal to follow the road which 
the author has chosen. Sterné, too, is strict with his readers, and he 
has no compunction about inflicting the following punishment: “The 


52 As to the relationship of Thomas Mann to Friedrich Schlegel, cf. Weigand, 
op. cit., pp. 63-66; Kathe Hamburger, Thomas Mann und die Romantik (Berlin, 
1932), pp. 26 ff. —For Sterne and Romantic Irony, cf. Gertrud Hallamore, Das 
Bild Laurence Sternes in Deutschland (Berlin, 1936), p. 72; and Alfred Lussky, 
Tieck’s Romantic Irony (Chapel Hill, 1932), pp. 135-58. 
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lady has to read the whole chapter over—’tis to rebuke a vicious taste 
which has crept into thousands besides herself of reading straight 
forward, more in quest of the adventures than of the deep erudition 

. . which a book of this cast . . . would infallibly impart.”*? And 
in very much the same scolding vein Thomas Mann talks to his 
readers: “It would be a pity if now, having heard all these things, 
our audience were to disperse or turn away its ears thinking: Well 

. the climax is reached, nothing better can be coming, there is 
only the end of the tale and we already know how it turned out, 
we cannot get excited. Take my word for it, you are wrong. Let me 
advise you and remain seated, all of you!’”** 

Again and again the author converses with us, again and again 
he converses with his own story. He keeps it at a distance, he de- 
taches himself ironically, and this distance gives him an opportunity 
to discuss his own creation. Thomas Mann tells us about the neces- 
sity of epic condensation and omission,*® and this admission sounds 
like an echo of Tristram’s regret that he cannot tell everything, be- 
cause, having recorded thus far only one day of his life, he finds 
himself already in the middle of the fifth volume.” The author keeps 
his ultimate freedom when handling his story, he directs it and ar- 
ranges it as he sees fit; and as Tristram Shandy suppresses some of 
his thoughts because it would not be proper to mention them," so 
Thomas Mann assures us: “The names [of the other daughters of 
Pharao] I could easily tell you, but . . . I feel no inclination to put 
them down.”’® 

At each point we are reminded of the presence of the author, no- 
where are we allowed to take his tale as naive reality. And if we are 
not allowed to take the epic as st-ict reality, neither are we allowed 
to take it as a conscious piece of fiction, because all at once the 
authors address their own characters as if they were real existing 
beings, and while Tristram Shandy makes his straightforward 
declarations of love to uncle Toby and Corporal Trim,** Thomas 
Mann talks to his Joseph and assures him that soon enough he will 
be deeply in love with Asenath, the girl whom he has just married.“ 
Is there a more charming example of Romantic Irony than the short 
passage in Joseph the Provider where Thomas Mann pretends to 
suppress some aspects of Joseph’s wedding ceremony—out of def- 
erence for old Jacob who would disapprove of this heathenish orgy. 
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That we do not go into them with the last degree of exactitude is due to a 
kind of consideration for old Jacob back there at home. . . . Jacob would 
assuredly have flung up his hands at the sight of much that happened at the 
wedding. It would have confirmed him in his honest prejudices against Mizraim 
... prejudices which we would wish to respect and so do not describe the occa- 
sion with such particularity as to ir-ply that we approve of what went on.® 


This illusion that a character in the book leads a life apart from his 
fictional existence, that he could hear what the author tells him or 
tells about him or about others, that, though disappearing from the 
pages of the book, he is still alive and around, is overwhelmingly 
reflected in Sterne’s hilarious remark : 


Dr. Slop is engaged with the midwife and my mother upstairs. Trim is busy 
in turning an old pair of jack-boots into a couple of mortars to be employed in 
the siege of Messina next summer .. . all my heroes are off my hands, ’tis the 
first time I have had a minute to spare.®® 


We shall not have exhausted the demonstration of Romantic Irony 
in Sterne and Thomas Mann until we mention the playful arbitrari- 
ness with which the authors arrange and present their subject matter, 
with which they interrupt and mend again the continuity of the story 
proper. This is not the place to analyze the structure of Tristram 
Shandy, if, indeed, anybody would call this hodgepodge a “struc- 
ture.” Whoever would look in The Life and Opinions of Mr. Tris- 
tram Shandy for the life and opinions of Mr. Tristram Shandy 
would be badly disappointed. He will find an endless sequence of 
what the author calls “digressions” (digressions from what? we have 
to ask), a wild mosaic of disconnected stories, anecdotes, arguments, 
insertions, sermons, drawings, footnotes, reminiscences, bits of 
erudition, so wild that we can rightly call them paranoiac. There is 
no continuity : in the midst of Book VI the author tears out a page; 
the Author’s Preface follows Chapter 20 of Book III; in Book IX 
Chapters 18 and 19 are omitted, only to be inserted after Chapter 25; 
a good number of chapters are begun, interrupted, and started all 
over again—to mention only a few of the crudest antics of Sterne’s 
epic technique which mirrors the utter and boundless arbitrariness 
of the creative spirit. Surely, there is nothing comparable to be found 
in Thomas Mann’s conscientious and painstaking method of story- 
telling. But in his case, too, the real value and greatness of the @uvre 
do not lie in the simple presentation of the story material, but in 
his philosophical meanderings, in his profound marginal discussions, 
in his lucid ponderings 4 propos. And the long interruption of the 
main course of action by the insertion of the Thamar novella testi- 
fies to Thomas Mann’s inclination towards digression, points to the 
poet’s supreme sovereignty over the crude subject matter. 
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But irony as a stylistic device is only an outgrowth of a much more 
profound ironical attitude, an attitude in which Thomas Mann 
recognizes the realization of the eternally—and therefore truly— 
human.” Irony he calls it, but it is strangely reminiscent of what 
Aristotle called the “metotis,” of what Nicolaus von Cues called the 
“coincidentia oppositorum,” of what Goethe called the “die and 
grow.” It is a synthesis, but a synthesis in which both positions, the 
“yes” and the “no,” are still autonomously alive. To achieve this 
irony is the highest task of man. Thomas Mann’s work is a monu- 
mental clarification of this truest fulfillment of the human mission 
and destiny: in the realm of existence the reconciliation of Life and 
Death, in the realm of philosophy the reconciliation of Matter and 
Spirit, in the realm of psychology the reconciliation of the Conscious 
and the Unconscious, in the realm of ethics the reconciliation of 
bourgeois virtues with artistic daring, in the realm of historic de- 
velopment the reconciliation of tradition with the demand of the 
hour, in the realm of politics the reconciliation of conservatism with 
social progressiveness. There is no more beautiful realization of this 
truly human attitude than Joseph: the dreamer of dreams and the 
shrewd economic reformer of a world empire ; the man who is faith- 
ful to his invisible God and faithful to the demands of this world, 
who is a stranger in Egypt and a father to his country, who lives in 
Menfe, the city of Death, as a provider of life for the Oikumene. 
And in all this he is the true son of the great father Jacob, the moon- 
shepherd, the glad-sorry man, whose attribute is “tam,’”®* which 
means yes and no, the light and the dark, the relentless and holy 
seeker and finder of God, and the roguishly shrewd founder of a 
people. 

But what has all this to do with a certain “plain and simple humor- 
ist” called Laurence Sterne and his brain child Tristram Shandy? 
Yet, is not Tristram Shandy full of this same irony: the story of a 
poor wretched creature whose entrance into this world is marked by 
a succession of catastrophes, and who, both willingly and unwillingly, 
becomes the donor of so much mirth, a true “glad-sorry” man? One 
may argue that Tristram Shandy has to be eliminated because he 
can hardly be called the hero of the book. But who is the hero? Is it 
father Shandy or is it uncle Toby? Or is it not rather the relation- 
ship, the equation between father Shandy and uncle Toby, the touch- 
ing and adorable tie between the cold and painfully barren intel- 
lectualism of Walter Shandy and the warm and naive simplicity of 
my uncle Toby, this unforgettable relationship (and irony means 
basically relationship) between the two brothers, one of whom is 
dark and the other light, one of whom is “no” and the other “yes” ? 


*? For the connection between Romantic Irony and the “Third Humanism,” 
cf. Kathe Hamburger, op. cit., pp. 92 ff. 
68 JP, p. 259. 
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This sympathy seems to me the very basis of Sterne’s book, and 
when reading it, we cannot help recollect Friedrich Schlegel’s beauti- 
ful definition: “True irony—for there is a false one too—is the 
irony of love.”®® And as a sort of enlargement of this statement we 
read in Thomas Mann: 


For sympathy is a meeting of life and death; true sympathy exists only where 
the feeling for the one balances the feeling for the other. Feeling for death by 
itself makes for rigidity and gloom; feeling for life by itself for flat mediocrity 
and dull-wittedness. Wit and sympathy can arise only where veneration for death 
is moderated . . . by friendliness to life, while life, on the other hand, acquires 
depth and poignancy. This happened in Joseph’s case.7° 


And this, we may add, is exactly what happens in the case of the 
Shandy brothers. Irony, as the truly human, is not the either—or, 
but the one-and-the-other ; it is the permanent blending of the antin- 
omies which beset man, and which he is called upon to integrate in 
an ever-precarious balance. Irony means living in two realms at the 
same time, in those “two beds” in which Walter Shandy arrives at 
all important decisions of his life: the bed of sobriety and the bed of 
spirit.” 

The meeting place of the opposites is wit and sympathy, so we 
read in Thomas Mann. And wit is the ultimate meeting place of our 
two authors. This wit, or we might call it more properly humor, is 
the very essence of the two books. We do not mean the very obvious 
and quite often revoltingly indelicate jokes of Sterne, although it 
may be they which draw the most boisterous laughter. It is rather 
the “merry heart” of which Yorick says that there is no danger in 
it ;** it is that “betwixt the fullness of the heart and stomach and the 
severe fasting,”’"* which, as Sterne tells us, make up the very essence 
of his writing; it is, in short, Shandyism, this tender though whimsi- 
cal, respectful though intimate, natural though inconceivable rela- 
tionship between the two Shandies who are as far apart from each 
other as fire and water. In this strange friendship there is sublime 
wit, which Thomas Mann defines in his Joseph the Provider: 


Quite early [in our tale] it was said that wit is of the nature of a messenger 
to and fro and of a go-between betwixt opposite spheres and influences: for 
instance between the power of the sun and the moon . . . between the blessing of 
the day and the blessing of the night, yes, to put it directly and succinctly, between 
life and death." 


Wit is the most genuine expression of the human, his inalienable 
fatherland. And being this, it is the true guide to humaneness. It is 


6° Friedrich Schlegel, Philosophie der Sprache und des Wortes, in Sammt- 
liche Werke, XV (Wien, 1846), 56. 

70 JP, p. 258. 

71 TS, p. 395. 

72 TS, p. 23. 
78 TS, p. 396. 
7 JP, p. 535. 
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the power that strengthens our lives, the great comforter which ac- 
companies us through the darkness encroaching upon us. “True 
Shandyism.” so Laurence Sterne tells us, “opens the heart and the 
lungs; it forces the blood . . . to run freely through its channels, 
makes the wheel of life run long and cheerfully around.”** This 
mirth is the soil which nourishes us, it is the only solution that is 
given into our hands to free us from the burden which our mortal 
existence heaps upon our shoulders. I could not think of a more 
beautiful and more deeply moving praise of this divine mirth, of a 
more profound interpretation of its redeeming function than 
Joseph's words: 
For lightness, my friend, the artful jest, that is God’s very best gift to man, 
the profoundest knowledge we have of this complex, questionable thing called 
life. God gave it to humanity so that life’s terribly serious face might be forced 
to wear a smile. My brothers rent my garment and flung me into the pit; now 
they are to stand before my stool—and that is life. And the question whether we 
are to judge the act by the result and approve the bad act because it was needed 
for the good result—that is life too. Life puts such questions as these and they 
cannot be answered with a long face. Only in lightness can the spirit of man 
rise above them: with a laugh at being faced with the unanswerable, perhaps he 
can make even God Himself, the great Unanswering, to smile.*® 

In this art of jest, which seems to us the wisest answer to the 
insoluble problem of human existence, Laurence Sterne and Thomas 
Mann show their basic kinship. We have tried to demonstrate their 
affinity in more than one respect, in spite of the discouraging verdicts 
of official Sterne experts. Their interpretations of Sterne did not 
point in a direction where we could have hoped to find common 
ground. But there exists another verdict on Sterne, a much older 
and, it seems to us, a much wiser one. It not only characterizes 
Sterne’s human attitude, but it stresses at the same time Sterne’s 
“message,” the elements of his work which are helpful to us in our 
own life struggle. I quote these words, written sixty years after 
Sterne’s death, as an evaluation of the English novelist—words 
which miraculously characterize Thomas Mann as well: 
This noble benevolent irony, this consideration for the part combined with the 
view for the whole, this equanimity in the midst of all contrarieties, this steadi- 
ness in the midst of all fluctuation, and as all other related virtues might be 
called, were to me a permanent source of education and ennoblement, and these 
are, in the last analysis, the sentiments which lead us back to the right path after 
all the errors and pitfalls of life.?7 

The voice just quoted is one of the dearest and most venerable in 
world literature. It is the voice of Goethe. 


Ohio State University 


75 TS, p. 305. 

76 JP, p. 357 f. 

77 Goethe, Letter to C. F. Zelter, December 25, 1829. —About Goethe's atti- 
tude toward Laurence Sterne, cf. Wilhelm Pinger, Laurence Sterne und Goethe 
(Berkeley, 1920); Harvey W. Thayer, Laurence Sterne in Germany (New 
York, 1906), pp. 97-107; Gertrud Hallamore, op. cit., pp. 42-45 and 57-59. 
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Péguy. Par Romain Rotranp. Paris: Albin Michel. 2 volumes; 1* 
volume, 1944. Pp. 355. 2 vols., 280 francs. 


Ce trés beau livre d’un ami de la premiére heure, d’un artiste et 
d’un grand esprit répond, a tout prendre, a Il’attente du lecteur. II 
n'est peut-étre pas la mise au point que l’on pourrait souhaiter, 
néanmoins son auteur réfute, avec succés croyons-nous, les théses 
de ceux qui ont fait trop exclusivement de Péguy soit un catholique, 
soit un précurseur de la Révolution Nationale, soit un libre-penseur. 

Une introduction bréve mais importante n’est pas moins intéres- 
sante pour la pensée de Romain Rolland que pour celle de Péguy. 
Elle retrace l’histoire des idées depuis la Révolution francaise et 
place au centre l’affaire Dreyfus envisagée sous son aspect intellec- 
tuel. Rolland étudie le mouvement bergsonien qui semble sous-tendre 
celle-ci et auquel Péguy doit tant. Il montre que Il’intuition de 
Bergson s’attaquait au rationalisme de Taine d’une part et 4a |’intel- 
lectualisme traditionnel de l’autre. Il parle avec enthousiasme de la 
philosophie de Bergson et évoque les adversaries du bergsonisme en 
termes polémiques lorsqu’il parle de leur “idéalisme peureux et sans 
franchise” (p. 32). Il nomme le Saint-Siége, Maritain, mais passe 
sous silence d’autres représentants de |’intellectualisme qu’on s’at- 
tendrait de voir nommer a l’auteur de Mahatma Gandhi et de la Vie 
de Ramakrishna: 


Il y a des dieux et des hommes qui se réjouissent dans le devenir, dit un livre 
sacré hindou. Lorsque la Loi pour la cessation du devenir leur est enseignée 
leur esprit ne manifeste aucune réaction. 


Le vocabulaire catholique voudrait sans doute qu’on emploie le mot 
“diable” a la place de “dieu,” mais la pensée est la méme. La Philoso- 
phia Perennis soit 4 l'état pur, soit dans les inflexions théologiques 
que lui impriment les grandes Fois religieuses du monde, vit son 
éternité. Rolland, Bergson et ses disciples, et des adversaires comme 
Taine d’ailleurs, sont placés sous le signe du devenir. Aussi il ne 
semble pas que l’image du troisiéme Principe de la Trinité Trimurti 
dansant dans la flamme convienne dans les paroles suivantes; une 
divinité de la nuit de Walpurgis serait mieux a sa place: 


cette course effrénée de l’esprit chez Péguy, cet incendie de foréts chez Sorel, 
cette danse de Civa dans la flamme, tout cela sort du ‘mobilisme’ bergsonien, 
de ce mysticisme du mouvement . . . pour qui le temps est la substance du 
réel, ne comportant que des changements, non des états, un devenir verti- 
gineux et incessant (p. 96). 


Ainsi Rolland aprés avoir promis (p. 18) d’élucider I’aspect intel- 
lectuel de l’affaire Dreyfus manque a distinguer le monisme de 1’étre 
et celui du devenir et contribue ainsi 4 perpétuer la représentation 
d'un pseudo-orient contre lequel plusieurs penseurs contemporains 
mettent en garde. 

Romain Rolland offre de l’inédit en nous disant qu’il avait invité 
chez lui un groupe d’amis, dont Péguy, pour leur proposer de fonder 
une revue d’art et d’action sociale. Péguy avait déclaré d’emblée qu’il 
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s’en chargeait et avait fait du périodique proposé les Cahiers d’in- 
formation politique et sociale, consacrés aux documents, a la vérité 
d’ou qu'elle vienne, ce qui était pour le moins audacieux puisqu’il 
fallait bien choisir entre les documents. Le critique suit de prés 
l'histoire des Cahiers de la Quinzaine, montre le boycottage dont ils 
furent l’objet de la part des libraires qui refusaient |’étalage et le 
dépot, des revues et de la presse qui faisaient la conspiration du silence. 
I] donne une liste des abonnés de 1906, environ 1100. On reléve parmi 
eux quelques noms de la littérature: Faguet, Lanson, France, Gide. 
Néanmoins le succés a été conquis contre le monde des lettres, con- 
clut Rolland, et ce ne fut qu’une réussite économique modeste. 

Le présent volume montre que La Cité Harmonieuse ou Marcel, 
écrit aristocratique, d’une onction platonesque, saint simonien dans le 
sens qu’il préconise la premiére place de la société pour les artistes et 
les philosophes, constitue une anomalie dans l’oeuvre de Péguy qui 
haissait les riches et les intellectuels. Cette partie des Cahiers était 
due a l’inspiration de son beau-frére Marcel Baudoin qu’aimait beau- 
coup Péguy et celui-ci tenait particuli¢rement a la Cité Har- 
monieuse. Emmanuel Mounier est d’avis que Péguy voulait la so- 
ciété de l’avenir évoluant en deux temps: égalitaire d’abord pour 
que soit supprimée la misére, harmonieuse ou hiérarchisée ensuite. 
Ni Mounier ni Rolland ne montrent que cette thése se dégage de 
Péguy avec quelque clarté. Peut-étre faudra-t-il attendre pour cela 
l’édition critique. En effet Rolland dit que dans 1’état actuel des textes 
de l’auteur: “tout semble écrit le méme jour sur le méme plan.” 

Ce premier tome fait bien ressortir que Péguy a eu non pas tant 
la passion de la fraternité comme on I’a dit, mais plutdt celle de la 
justice et surtout de la liberté. La parait étre la plus grande originalité 
du livre. Péguy combattit avec Jaurés pour Dreyfus, mais, quoiqu’il 
pensat comme Jaurés au sujet cu Christianisme, il se sépara de cet 
ami lorsque celui-ci, porté au pouvoir par le socialisme, amena la 
suppression des écoles libres. Libertaire en face du socialisme, i! le 
resta vis 4 vis de l’Eglise quand vers 1910 il se convertit au catho- 
licisme. I] éclaire pour ses lecteurs certaines données de la Foi; 
pourtant, en grande partie pour des motifs personnels (voir pages 
219 et 267) il n’aime pas l’Eglise. De plus sa théologie est assez 
souvent particuliére. C’est ainsi que Jeanne d’Arc lui parait la plus 
grande des saintes (p. 240); l’enfant: “innocence prés de qui la 
sainteté méme, la pureté d’un saint n’est qu’ordure et décrépitude” 
(p. 353, note 91), supérieur au saint. 

Rolland, au début du livre, déclare que Péguy et Claudel par leur 
sincérité nous font sortir de la littérature, ce qui peut facilement 
s’accorder, mais il va jusqu’a égaler le premier au second. II est tout 
de méme difficile de voir en Péguy un poéte de la connaissance 
comme tend a le devenir le Claudel du Soulier de Satin et de Présence 
et Prophétie ; néanmoins Rolland, tout en multipliant les explications 
de texte 4 mesure que le livre avance, découvre bien en Péguy un 
grand poéte apparaissant graduellement de 1905 4 1910. 


Jean Davip 


University of Washington 
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Pierre-Simon Ballanche: Precursor of Romanticism. By ALBERT 
JosepH Georce. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1945. Pp. 
xv + 207. 


Professor George has set out to fill two lacunae for Ballanche: to 
gather into his monograph all the known facts about this forerunner 
of French Romanticism, and to present that material in English. 
There is no doubt in the mind of this reviewer that he has succeeded. 
He admits at the start that “le bon Ballanche” was of second rank 
and does not attempt to elevate his author to false heights. On the 
other hand, he carries the reader through the main events of Bal- 
lanche’s life and works, with a vivid style that makes both refreshing 
and profitable reading. 

One gains a clear picture of the Ballanche—Chateaubriand ac- 
quaintanceship, if he dare not call it friendship. The latter’s indebted- 
ness to Ballanche for the title of his great work Le Génie du chris- 
tianisme, as well as his egotistical and almost unethical treatment of 
the Lyonnais book publisher, is especially well summarized. Bal- 
lanche’s close connection with Mme Récamier for thirty-five years 
was probably the most important influence in his life. Not only was 
he a devoted companion throughout this time, but Mme Récamier 
left her mark on him as well. For she stimulated his somewhat 
lethargic character to publish works which he would, in all likeli- 
hood, have otherwise left in manuscript form. She also procured 
for him a pension in his later years, and her pertinacity secured for 
him a seat in the French Academy. 

Though Ballanche’s works are little read today, Professor George 
has given careful attention to analyzing them and has shown wherein 
the philosopher merits the right to his title of a precursor of the 
Romantic movement. From his earliest work Du Sentiment (1801) 
Ballanche advocated a back-to-nature movement and codified many 
of those clichés into a doctrine of sorts which was the first of a long 
line of manifestoes. Long before Victor Hugo and Lamartine, he 
helped father the Romantic theory of the Messiah. His study of 
language contributed no small bit to the growing interest in the 
origin of words, out of which would come the science of philology, 
another of Romanticism’s contributions. 

Mr. George has given considerable attention to delineating the 
significant historical and literary background for his English reading 
public. Lyons and its literary groups and societies, Paris in the early 
nineteenth century, and the habitués of Mme Récamier’s salon are 
all portrayed with a familiarity that recaptures the spirit of Bal- 
lanche’s period. In brief, Professor George has achieved a most sat- 
isfactory work concerning a timid, colorless, and sickly author who, 
in less deft hands, might well have paled. 


ALPHONSE R. Favreau 
University of Michigan 
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The Life of Edmund Spenser. By ALEXANDER C. Jupson. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. The Works of Edmund 
Spenser: A Variorum Edition. Pp. xii + 238. $4.50. 


After the untimely death of Professor Ray Heffner, the selection 
of Professor Judson as Spenser’s biographer for the Variorum Edi- 
tion was the natural and obvious one. Professor Judson had made 
notable contributions to Spenserian scholarship, both as a follower in 
the poet’s footsteps about Kilcolman in his Spenser in Southern Ire- 
land and more substantially as biographer of two members of Spen- 
ser’s English circle, Thomas Watts, Archdeacon of Middlesex, and 
John Young, Bishop of Rochester. His Life of Edmund Spenser ap- 
pears as the eighth volume in the series. Placed beside the earlier 
volumes, in its uniform blue dress it appears slenderized, not to say 
streamlined, by comparison: 


A dainty Damzel mongst those stouter wights. 


Except for an introductory chapter on the Althorp Spencers and 
a last chapter fittingly entitled “Sleep after Toil,” the book lays 
special stress on “the atmosphere in which Spenser moved.” The 
author has, to use his own words, “undertaken to place [the poet] 
in his environment, surround him with his friends and associates, 
and study the influences both physical and human upon him.” To the 
English half of Spenser’s life—the years before 1580—are devoted 
7 chapters and 72 pages; to the Irish half, 9 chapters and 130 pages. 
Such a division is not disproportionate when one considers that the 
later period included all of Spenser’s best poetry except The Shep- 
heardes Calender, and that two of the later chapters deal with the 
visits to England in 1590 and 1596. This reviewer thinks better, on 
the whole, of the treatment of the English half. 

To Professor Judson we are indebted, among other things, for 
clear statements of Spenser’s “natural” rather than enforced journey 
to Ireland in 1580, of the fascination which the physical beauty of 
that “savage island” held for him, and of his continued sojourn 
there in “exile self-imposed” after Grey’s departure in 1582. This is 
wholesome antidote for such statements as that made by one writer 
as recently as 1943: “He [Spenser] wanted to be employed about 
Queen Elizabeth’s court at London but other courtiers did not want a 
genius amongst them and, by the most ancient form of diplomatic 
safety-first, the clever man was given a job too far away to be 
competitive.” Judson’s vignettes of Spenser’s contemporaries leave 
little to be desired. With his larger design and his way of expressing 
what he has to say there can be no quarrel, but the vignette method 
at times keeps us from seeing the poet’s life steadily and seeing it 
whole. Anyone who turns to these pages in the hope of finding the 
solution to many disputed problems of Spenser’s poetic and political 
career will be disappointed. Although Judson explodes some myths, 
he perpetuates others. Like other Spenserians, he finds it hard (p. 69) 
to free himself from the griffin-like grip of Greenlaw’s Alencon 
allegory, preferring the “usual interpretation” to the more disturbing 
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ones proposed by Drs. Harold Stein and Brice Harris. Since the 
publishers announce that “Professor Judson has labored to embody 
the results of all research prior to September 1944,” he is not ac- 
countable for his failure to anticipate (pp. 161, 39-40) the findings 
—to me, convincing—of Dr. Marshall Swan on the Axiochus (ELH, 
XI [Sept., 1944], 161-81) or of Professor Raymond Jenkins on E.K. 
(Shakespeare Association Bulletin, XIX, 4-—XX, 1, 2 [Oct., 1944- 
Apr., 1945] ). Elsewhere, too, Judson is prone to indorse the “usual” 
interpretations. Vetera extollimus recentium incuriosi. 

One suspects, however, that a later generation will question more 
what this new Life omits or sidesteps. Given the prefatory promise 
to “place the poet in his environment” as well as the identification 
of Irenaeus as Spenser’s “mouthpiece” (pp. 46, 92), one is surprised 
to find no mention by Judson of the native Irish poetry which 
Spenser—Irenaeus “caused to be translated” or of its possible influ- 
ence on Spenser’s own poetry or of Spenser’s “instructor in Irish 
verse” (Henley, p. 103), not to mention other matters in the View 
which have already been discussed elsewhere. Judson’s summarizing 
portrait of Spenser as the carefree boy who matured into a cheerful 
man despite moods of melancholy—a poet with poise, sanity, and 
patience in whom the Allegro outshone the Penseroso—is neat but 
it is not enough. (Did Spenser appreciate the humor of his master 
Chaucer, or have a sense of humor of his own? Nowhere does Jud- 
son invest him with one, though Professor Burke in an article on the 
richness of Spenserian humor (Notes & Queries, CLXVI [1934], 
113-15) announced a book on “The Comic Element in Spenser.” 
Burke’s opening sentence, “The peril of fixed ideas is fatally ex- 
emplified in Spenserian criticism,” expresses the theme of this re- 
view.) But these are, after all, minor defects in a readable and useful 
biography. If, as one surmises, the Judson Life will not endure as an 
authoritative biography so long as the Grosart Life did, it will be 
largely because of the increasing exploration by Spenser scholars in 
the English-speaking world. 

Rotanp M. SMITH 
University of Illinois 


Renaissance Guides to Books: An Inventory and Some Conclusions. 
By Arcuer Taytor. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1945. Pp. vi + 130. $1.50. 


The nature of bibliographical tools at the command of the scholar 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is the subject of Professor 
Taylor’s essay, which he supplements by a list of bibliographies pub- 
lished before 1700. For the modern student his book furnishes a brief 
and invaluable guide to what hitherto has been an almost neglected 
implement for penetrating to the spirit and substance of the formid- 
able works of Renaissance learning. The special studies of Theodore 
Besterman and John Spargo provide the foundation upon which 
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Professor Taylor builds, but his volume is much more than a useful 
summary, with occasional augmentation, of the work of his pre- 
decessors. 

Consider first the essay. In its descriptions of seventeenth-century 
compilations it greatly supplements Besterman’s Beginnings of Sys- 
tematic Bibliography and adds some further details to Spargo’s 
“Some Reference Books of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies” (Papers Bibl. Soc. Am., 31, 133-75). But it does more. For- 
saking Besterman’s chronological arrangement, it emphasizes the 
variety of Renaissance bibliography and demonstrates that the schol- 
ars of that period had available almost every type of reference work 
that we count upon today—from bibliographies of bibliographies, 
through bibliographies of special subjects and individual authors, to 
lists of good books and publishers’ trade catalogues. But the con- 
cluding sections show that the Renaissance bibliographies, although 
equaling the modern in variety, differed from them in underlying 
plan and purpose because they were the product of a different cul- 
tural tradition—a tradition which had a continuous history from 
ancient times, through the Middle Ages, and down to about 1700. 
With the eighteenth century an unmistakable break occurred in this 
tradition, and Professor Taylor relates this break to other changes in 
the intellectual history of western Europe. 

Turning to the list of bibliographies at the end of the volume, we 
find that it includes the important titles listed in Besterman and 
Spargo, plus a great many more. American scholars will especially 
prize this list for its notations, after each title, of libraries in the 
United States where copies can be found. This record, although 
making no claim to the completeness of a census of copies, reveals 
clearly that New York, Washington, Chicago, and Boston are the 
principal centers where libra1y holdings are extensive both in these 
bibliographical guides and in the Renaissance books to which they re- 
fer. On the Pacific Coast, Berkeley, thanks to Professor Taylor’s own 
efforts, has no rival in its holdings of Renaissance bibliographical 
work. On the other hand, the Los Angeles area, which, owing to the 
great collections at the Huntington Library, has the largest store of 
early printed books west of the Alleghenies, lacks nearly all of the 
contemporary bibliographical guides to these books. For Renaissance 
scholars in the western United States this separation between tools 
and materials is most unfortunate. 

Francis R. JoHNSON 
Stanford University 


Elizabethan and Jacobean. By F. P. Witson. Oxford: At the Clar- 
endon Press, 1945. Pp. vii + 144. 


This book is made up of the Alexander Lectures in English, de- 
livered in University College, University of Toronto, in November, 
1943, by F. P. Wilson, Hildred Carlile Professor of English Litera- 
ture, University of London. The lectures are six in number and are 
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devoted to “Inheritance” (or the tradition of learning to which both 
Elizabethans and Jacobeans fell heir), “The Elizabethans and the 
Jacobeans” (really the core of the book), “Prose,” “Poetry,” 
“Drama,” and “Shakespeare.” All of the lectures are extremely inter- 
esting to students of English literature of the Renaissance, not the 
least so, Chapter III on Prose. It argues convincingly, against a mis- 
taken popular impression, that Elizabethan prose is often extremely 
forthright and plain and that, even when it is highly rhetorical, it is 
a mistake to think that it has nothing significant to say. The author’s 
treatment of Drama, considering the limits of his space, is admir- 
able, and it is interesting to follow the outline of that lecture. What is 
said is not so much new as confirmatory. Theatrical companies grew 
in wealth and importance throughout the period, and the theatre 
became fashionable. It more and more sought amusement instead of 
edification. Sermons were still more popular, but the author thinks it 
just as well that drama was not taken over by the church and brought 
into the service of religion. In the early years of King James there 
was a change in drama, clearly marked in domestic comedy, which 
under the Queen had been made up of simple comedies of intrigue 
or romance, but under the King became satirical. Mere surprise 
takes the place of dramatic suspense. Beaumont and Fletcher, Mas- 
singer, and Shirley held the stage when Marlowe, Tourneur, Web- 
ster, Middleton, and (by inference) Shakespeare were almost for- 
gotten. Chapman and Jonson, who wrote for the public stage, were 
Stoics in morality and rather stern. Shakespeare refuses to fit into 
the scheme, founded no school, and the author devotes a separate 
chapter to him. The reviewer thinks that in this matter Shakespeare 
presents no mystery. Belonging to an early group, he lived through 
both epochs, the only great dramatist who did so, and developed 
normally in the new age. Hamlet and some other plays seem to show 
that he, like Chapman and Jonson, appreciated the morals of the 
Stoics. Shakespeare with his great awareness knew what was going 
on and was normally influenced by new ideas. He kept the essential 
quality of Spenser and Sidney and stood up better against the new 
ideas than did Dekker or even Heywood. Shakespeare, it seems, 
lived through his career and took up into himself such new ideas 
as appealed to him. 

The author shows a fine command of literature, is delightfully al- 
lusive, and his book is interestingly composed and written ; but to the 
reviewer its greatest merit is in its good sense. 

: Harpin CRralc 
University of North Carolina 


The Humors & Shakespeare’s Characters. By JounN W. Draper. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1945. Pp. vii 
+ 126. $2.00. 


Professor Draper’s trim little successor to The “Hamlet” of 
Shakespeare's Audience is a systematic condensation and restate- 
ment of a very considerable number of articles, his own and those 
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of his students, dealing with individual characters or aspects of 
character in Shakespeare’s plays. After an introductory chapter on 
“The Humors in Shakespearean Interpretation” (pp. 3-16), it de- 
votes single chapters to each of the four major “humors” (pp. 17- 
80), supplementing this discussion by three further chapters, (VI) 
“The Balanced and the Mercurial Types” (pp. 81-93), (VII) 
“Counterfeit Humors” (pp. 94-105), and (VIII) “Changing 
Humors” (pp. 106-19). Except for the last two (and least con- 
vincing) chapters, the method throughout is to examine the dicta of 
contemporary theorists upon the humor under consideration, to dis- 
cover in the plays any instances of characters exhibiting the symp- 
toms described, psychic or physical, and then to read the actions of 
those characters as Shakespeare’s conscious response to the theories 
of humoral psychology. In general, the exposition of humoral theory 
is full; and the reader will be grateful for the appended “Select List 
of Elizabethan Treatises and Handbooks on the Humors” (pp. 
120-22). 

An infelicitous overtone throughout suggests that Shakespeare 
was consciously and deliberately illustrating the psychology of 
humors ; a more defensible position would lay stress upon his organic 
assimilation of current theory and terminology—the latter, as the 
author remarks (pp. 94-95), being a generally recognized feature of 
the plays. We can agree with Protessor Draper’s main thesis without 
necessarily following him in applying it to specific characters, where, 
indeed, he often appears to rack the details into a too-too perfect fit. 
In short, the book suffers from an over-insistence upon the adequacy 
of a single method of interpretation and from neglect of other 
critics’ discussions of Elizabethan psychology. So complex and 
puzzling a character as Iago, for instance, needs something more than 
humors, real or assumed, to explain his actions. A view that sees in 
him simply “a normal petty officer of the age” (p. 97) will hardly 
convince many readers. Nor will the depiction (Ch. III) of Falstaff 
as a weak, ineffective, dull, phlegmatic character recommend itself 
to generations who have looked upon the robustious rogue with 
sympathetic eye. Somewhat happier is the same humoral treatment 
as applied (pp. 40-43) to the character of Mark Antony ; but Horatio 
seems a curiously pale figure to select as representing “perfect bal- 
ance of health” (p. 16). 

Touches of inadvertence, though not frequent, are present: 
Jacques’ “fat and greasy citizens” (=—deer!) are seriously mentioned 
(p. 31) as characters of phlegmatic humor ; episodes “transpire” (p. 
87) ; Timon’s death is called “his final death” (p. 110) ; and so forth. 
But the reader who would ordinarily notice such peccadillos will 
already have been numbed to unconsciousness by the no fewer than 
sixty-two footnote invitations to “see the present writer.” 

Perhaps the author himself may be allowed the final word in 
criticism of his book: “Shakespeare’s characterization is too close to 
life to be as simple as the preceding chapters might imply” (p. 94). 


Joun Leon LieEvsay 


Stanford University 
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Essays on the Eighteenth Century. Presented to David Nichol Smith 
in Honour of His Seventieth Birthday. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1945. Pp. vii + 288. $6.50. 


Friends of D. Nichol Smith have not only done him an honor by 
this admirable collection of essays, but they have also provided a 
milestone to mark the progress in eighteenth-century studies in the 
last two generations, in which Professor Smith has had so distin- 
guished a part. As one reads these essays and recalls the type of 
writing about the same period thirty or forty years ago, one must be 
struck by the greater sensitiveness to the style of the eighteenth 
century, the more sympathetic understanding of its ideas, and the 
more discriminating and penetrating study of the personalities of the 
period. The authors of the essays in this volume have almost uniformly 
kept to the fore the problems of the literary critic, the problems of 
interpretation and evaluation. As a whole, the volume is distinguished 
by excellent literary sense, by the effort to mark what is admirable 
and show why it is admirable. 

It is of course impossible in a review to do justice to all the contri- 
butions in such a miscellany. One can only select a few representative 
titles for individual comment. The essay on Addison, by C. S. Lewis, 
turns on a comparison of Addison with his Tory contemporaries— 
much to the advantage of Addison; but though the reader may be 
partial to either Tory or Whig, he will find this statement of the 
issues involved illuminating and stimulating. In a study of “The 
Conciseness of Swift,” Herbert Davis solves some problems of the 
Swift canon by a discriminating examination of Swift’s style. George 
Sherburn’s “Pope at Work,” a study from manuscript sources of 
Pope’s methods of composition, is a refreshing treatment of the poet’s 
pursuit of perfect expression. F. A. Pottle has an ingenious study of 
“The Power of Memory in Boswell and Scott,” in which, without 
violation of his own deep admiration for both men, he puts his finger 
on a psychological difference which, he suggests, marks also a differ- 
ence in mental habits between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
James Sutherland contributes a provocative essay on “Some Aspects 
of Eighteenth Century Prose,” which, though discerning and valu- 
able, needs to be placed in the larger perspective of the development 
of English prose from 1600 to 1800. R. Dewar contributes an excel- 
lent critical interpretation of Burns, and Lord David Cecil another 
on Fanny Burney’s novels. 

Though it includes some hatin contributions, the volume is 
obviously distinctly in the English tradition of literary studies. The 
study of the “history of ideas,” for instance, seems to have attracted 
less attention in England than in this country. American scholars, who 
have contributed so voluminously to the study of nature poetry, will 
raise their eyebrows over the assertion by W. L. Renwick that “an 
appreciation of nature is, of course, seldom credited to the eighteenth 
century” (p. 136). John Butt seems altogether too patronizing in his 
passing reference to the “patriots” of the thirties (p. 68); if that 
movement is to be regarded as merely a political scheme inspired by 
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Bolingbroke, a knowledge of it will contribute very little to our under- 
standing of Swift, Pope, Johnson, and Fielding, not to mention the 
great Pitt. But though the American scholar may be struck by such 
differences of interest as he reads this volume, he will at the end lay 
it down with a sorrowful acknowledgment that it would be difficult in 
this country to assemble a similar collection distinguished by equal 
critical insight and felicity of expression. 
Louts I. BREDVOLD 

University of Michigan 


The Stylistic Development of Keats. By WALTER JACKSON BATE. 
New York: The Modern Language Association of America, Re- 
volving Fund Series XIII, 1945. Pp. xi + 214. $3.00. 


Mr. Bate has a twofold purpose in his present study. He seeks to 
offer a “precise description of the unfolding and development of a 
great poet’s stylistic craftsmanship,” and at the same time to “ally this 
technical progression with the changing bents of mind which gave it 
rise and direction.” Fortunately for him the establishment of the sec- 
ond part of his aim is only moderately dependent on the first part. In 
general he has succeeded in showing that as a writer’s imagination 
develops and is influenced by an increasingly widened range of read- 
ing and experience, the results of such maturity will be reflected in 
his style. More than this, in the case of Keats the changing pattern of 
the style may be taken as prophetic of the direction the poet’s develop- 
ment might have taken had he not been cut off by an early death. 

The book is especially suggestive in those later passages dealing 
with the odes and with Lamu, and the extended study of Lamia which 
is promised for later publication should be a rewarding volume if we 
may judge from the provocative material hinted at in the present work. 

But Mr. Bate is open to considerable criticism with regard to his 
“precise description” of Keats’s style, by which he means an objective 
study of the prosody of Keats. In his introductory note, for example, 
he acknowledges an obligation to Wolff’s Essay on Keats's Treatment 
of Heroic Rhythms and Blank Verse, and to the present reviewer's 
“recent edition of Keats’s sonnets”; an obligation “despite the dis- 
similarity of my approach.” But Wolff’s Essay is exactly similar in 
its approach so far as the treatment of prosody is concerned, and my 
John Keats and the Sonnet Tradition is only very incidentally an 
“edition” of the sonnets of Keats: it too made use of exactly the same 
method of prosodic analysis employed by Mr. Bate. If he has read 
these two works, he fails to give any evidence of having made use of 
their findings, and at those points where he is in sharp disagreement 
he owes it to his reader to indicate the reasons for his departure. 

Nor is he as objective as his aim might suggest. For example, he 
uses the term “caesura” not only for those pauses governed by punc- 
tuation, but also for those supplied by the reader in phrasing. Among 
other lines he cites the following: 

















Lawrence J. Zillman 


Now while the silent workings of the dawn 


and he places the caesura after “workings.” This is agreeable to me 
if he will allow me to put one after “Now.” Whether he is correct or 
whether I am is beside the point : the fact remains that statistics based 
on such readings must be suspect. 

Most of his figures are not as questionable as these, however, and 
they form a reasonable basis for his conclusions. But why does he 
arrive at only sixty-four sonnets for Keats when, if he had consulted 
(as he says he has) my “edition,” he would have found sixty-seven ; 
and why does he divide between the “early” and the “late” sonnets 
at January, 1818, on page 118, and at March, 1817 (a far more 
defensible date, by the way, for with the 1817 volume of Poems 
Keats began to break away from the influence of Hunt) on page 14? 
Moreover, he differs—without presenting his evidence for doing so 

from the most acceptable dating of the sonnets (that of Finney). I 
do not question Mr. Bate’s privilege to depart from the findings of 
his predecessors, but I do question his right to do so without justify 
ing his position. 

These matters (and there are many other details of the type on 
which arguments could be based) are mentioned not because they 
invalidate Mr. Bate’s basic thesis, but to put the reader on guard 
against a too literal acceptance of his “precise description.” For the 
reader who has never attempted this sort of analysis, the statistics 
presented will be impressive, since they suggest objectivity. But pro- 
sodic statistics must always be based on the manner in which the 
critic reads the poems, and this introduces a subjective consideration. 

The book represents a staggering amount of detailed analysis, of 
work with what Leigh Hunt once called “the less than dry bones of 
poetry.” Mr. Bate has put much of the flesh of meaning on these 
bones and has added a needed chapter in the interpretation of a 
writer whose style has too frequently been admired in overly broad 
generalities. 

LAWRENCE J. ZILLMAN 
University of Washington 


Halt Whitman Handbook. By Gay Witson ALLEN. Chicago: Pack 
ard and Company, 1946. Pp. xviii + 560. $3.00. 


It is now more than one hundred years since Walt Whitman made 
his appearance on the American literary scene, and more than fifty 
since his death. An enormous literature of biography and criticism 
has grown up about him, and there is no sign that the saturation point 
is near. Indeed, it may be that the process of discovery and interpre 
tation has not reached its peak. This being so, it will be a great boon 
to present and future students to have this handbook, which sum- 
marizes the best in Whitman scholarship to date, because it will 
relieve them from the necessity of sifting a great deal of chaff to 
discover a little good grain. For the making of such a book, no one 
was better qualified than Professor Allen, whose indefatigable re- 
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search has made him a leading authority among contemporary writ- 
ers on Whitman. 

The Walt Whitman Handbook is arranged in six chapters, each 
dealing with a major area of Whitman investigation. The first chap- 
ter presents the highlights of Whitman biography from O’Connor’s 
Good Gray Poet (1866) to Canby’s Walt Whitman, An American 
(1943). One who reads this chapter carefully will get the gist of the 
poet’s life story, with the added advantage of being able to weigh 
each version against the others. The second chapter explains the 
growth of Leaves of Grass and relates the poems to the prose works. 
Though the author had Kennedy’s Fight of a Book for the World and 
Triggs’s article on the growth of Leaves of Grass (published in the 
Complete Writings, 1902) to build on, he has made important con- 
tributions, and he has demonstrated that bibliographical facts can 
he made exciting. 

The other four chapters deal with Whitman’s fundamental ideas, 
his social thought, his literary technique, and his recognition at 
home and abroad. The last two, which are concerned chiefly with 
factual materials, are excellent. In the last chapter particularly Pro- 
fessor Allen has made available information that is not easily ac- 
cessible to the average reader. There is nothing new in the chapter 
on literary technique, but a great many important contributions, in- 
cluding several earlier works of his own, are analyzed, explained, 
and evaluated. If any skeptics remain who doubt Whitman’s concern 
with the craftsmanship of poetry, this chapter should make believers 
of them. 

The least satisfactory parts of the book are Chapter III, “Whit- 
man’s Fundamental Ideas,” and Chapter IV, “Social Thought: Ideas 
in Action.” Here I feel that the author has been tempted to use too 
many tags to explain Whitn.an’s philosophical speculation, such as 
“Chain of Being,” “Pantheism,” and “Personalism.” Perhaps for 
this reason he appears to oversimplify the subject. I do not find ade- 
quate discussion of a few subjects usually considered of major im- 
portance to Whitman, such as science and religion, and in particular 
the theories of evolution and the immortality of the soul. Chapter IV 
does not take sufficient note of Whitman’s early zeal for social re- 
form and the reasons why he lost much of that zeal in later years. 
In these chapters dealing with ideas, the reporting of the work of 
others is far less complete than in the other chapters. One must admit 
that detailed summaries would have been physically impossible ; still 
the disparity between the thoroughness of one part of the book and 
the relative lack of thoroughness in another must be acknowledged. 

One hesitates to mention these things, since they are but minor de- 
fects in comparison with the general excellence of the book. After 
all, this is a handbook and, as such, is not intended to be an exhaus- 
tive study of the subject. It will be welcomed by every teacher and 
every serious student as an indispensable aid in the study and teach- 
ing of Whitman. 

FLoyp STOVALL 


North Texas State College 
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Otfrid von Weissenburg: Narrator or Commentator? A Comparative 
Study. By Donato A. McKenzie. Stanford: Stanford University 
Publications, Language and Literature, Volume VI, Number 3, 
1946. Pp. 117-96. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.75. 


Whereas the conventional views of the character of Otfrid’s Liber 
Evangeliorum may be defined rather clearly, scholars have not always 
been as explicit in respect to Otfrid’s purpose and prospective audi- 
ence. Upon examination of certain lines of the text, Hermann Frankel 
has observed that it seems very likely that Otfrid wrote for the reader 
who had before him the Latin text in addition to the Old High Ger- 
man poem. Frankel has suggested, therefore, a more detailed exami- 
nation and comparison of the Gospel Harmony with its Vulgate 
sources with a view to formulating certain hypotheses respecting the 
purpose of Otfrid’s poem and the class of readers for whom it was 
written. Dr. McKenzie has undertaken this task and submitted all of 
the “narrative” chapters of Otfrid’s poem to a very careful analytic 
study and has come to the conclusion that the work may be regarded 
as a companion piece to those portions of the Vulgate destined for 
reading in the Divine Office. Otfrid’s aim was predominantly explan- 
atory and interpretative, and, therefore, certain facts of narrative as 
found in the Vulgate had to be supplemented with explanatory para- 
phrases. To the literal meaning of what was read in Latin was added 
Otfrid’s exegetical interpretation. Dr. McKenzie concludes, “His aim, 
even in the so-called narrative chapters, was to clarify, interpret and 
instruct. He has no interest in simply retelling the sacred story; he 
wished, rather, to make the story of Christ’s life and its implications 
so clear that no one who could read could, through ignorance, go 
astray.” A further conclusion drawn is that the reader was a fellow- 
cleric who could read the Latin of the Vulgate after a fashion, but 
who would also benefit from Otfrid’s vernacular interpretations and 
analytical talents. 

On the basis of the evidence presented, Dr. McKenzie has been 
able to prove that the Latin text is indispensable for a complete under- 
standing of the Liber Evangeliorum. Whether for that reason the 
Vulgate necessarily had to accompany the Old High German poem 
is not so easy to say. I am inclined to emphasize the work even with 
its obscurities as a self-sufficient poetical rendering of the Gospel 
story, but it cannot be denied that Dr. McKenzie has ample proof that 
the Latin must be followed if confusion and misunderstanding are not 
to take place. This proof includes positive evidence comprising those 
passages in the Old High German which remain enigmatic or mean- 
ingless without the presence of the Latin original, and corroborative 
evidence in which the narrative level of report, although based on the 
Latin, is developed further to the level of comment and interpreta- 
tion. The writer speaks of “fractional renditions,” the full import of 
which can be grasped only by a reference to the Latin. 

Dr. McKenzie lists by way of proof passages in which Otfrid ad- 
monishes the reader not to misread Latin words, e.g., cornu (“horn 
heiles, nales fehtannes”) or quaerat (“‘ask” or “seek”), Otfrid’s 
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use of phrases involving etymological or technical interpretation 
of Latin words, the substitution of a general epithet for an omitted 
name, and the use of demonstrative words having referends only 
in the Latin which would be clear only to the reader who has the 
Latin text before him. Very often pertinent words or ideas of the 
Latin are omitted in the Old High German, so that obscurity or 
inaccuracy results. 

Other passages in Otfrid do not necessarily demand a knowledge of 
the Latin in order to be understood, but the reason for many ex- 
pansive remarks, which might otherwise seem quite gratuitous, can 
usually be found in the Latin. In this chapter Dr. McKenzie has 
shown considerable understanding and ability in textual criticism. 

One cannot disagree with the points of proof that Dr. McKenzie 
has presented, and some of these have added considerably to our 
present knowledge of Otfrid. Naturally the writer has looked for as 
many examples as possible in establishing proof for his thesis and as 
a result may sometimes have seen a problem where one does not 
necessarily exist. His very first example on page 20 concerns the 
couplet, IT, 14, lines 7-8, where the Latin word fons in the Vulgate 
source is translated by Otfrid in double fashion: bi einemo brunnen 
(thaz wir ouh puszi nennen). It does not seem clear to me why the 
reader must have the Latin fons before him and why we must con- 
clude that Otfrid is obviously pointing to the fact that fons and 
puteus are equivalent. I believe that Otfrid’s text can stand by itself. 
Erdmann very often speaks of the “schulmaBig erklarender Zusatz,” 
and medieval literature is full of such small additions and notes. On 
page 59 the explanation of ekordi eine in IT, 8, line 56, is also rather 
farfetched. Dr. McKenzie emphasizes the meaning of Otfrid’s only 
the disciples, whereas the Vulgate merely refers to the disciples. Of 
course, Otfrid’s statement dves have a restrictive aspect, but it does 
not seem likely that Otfrid is calling the reader’s attention to a point 
of the original text which might otherwise have escaped him. It is 
also true that Otfrid very often refers to the Bible and actually urges 
the reader to compare the Old High German statement with the 
original. There is also very frequent use of Latin marginalia, even in 
the authoritative manuscript V, but that again cannot be stressed so 
emphatically as being proof that Otfrid meant the Latin to be read, 
although I would not deny that it might very well have been read. 
Here, too, it seems that we are dealing merely with a routine listing 
of sources or a “formelhafte Anfiihrung der Quellen” to which Ehris- 
mann refers. I believe that Dr. McKenzie’s thesis is sound and that 
he has given sufficient evidence to support it, but on the other hand 
not all the material which he has presented can be considered in the 
uniform light of indisputable evidence. 

Cart F. BAYERSCH MIDT 


Columbia University 
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The Skalds: A Selection of Their Poems. With Introductions and 
Notes by Lee M. Hotianper. Princeton and New York: Prince- 
ton University Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 


1945. Pp. ix + 216. $2.75. 


This volume by Professor Hollander is a great deal more than its 
title implies. It is no mere anthology of skaldic poems, but a highly 
readable and at the same time thoroughly scholarly book about 
skaldic poetry, about the lives and works of thirteen major skalds, 
and about the legend, mythology, and history which constitute the 
background of these poems, without an acquaintance with which no 
one could hope to gain enjoyment, much less understanding, of “per- 
haps the most artificial verse ever composed by man, and also the most 
time-bound” (Hollander, in Scandinavian Studies, XVIII [1945], 
234). The Introduction is essentially an essay on skaldic poetry, set- 
ting forth the general characteristics of Old Germanic poetry and 
the specific characteristics—metrical, structural, and stylistic—of 
skaldic verse, and ending with a brief account of Snorri Sturluson, 
the great medieval authority on the genre, in whose Edda and 
Heimskringla are preserved most of the poems and fragments which 
have come down to us. The first chapters treat of three famous 
poems (Bragi’s Ragnarsdrépa, Thidddlf’s Haustleng, and Ulf Ugga- 
son’s Husdrapa) based on old myths and legends; Professor Hol- 
lander prefaces his translations with analyses of the poems and 
Snorri’s prose versions of the stories. The remaining chapters are in 
actuality biographies of ten of the best known skalds, based in large 
part on the sagas, replete with anecdote, and embodying, at the 
pertinent points, the poems. And at the end is an excellent selected 
bibliography. 

It is perhaps this matrix which gives the book its greatest worth. 
The selection is excellent: Bragi the oldest (known) of skalds and 
Egil Skallagrimsson the most original and most versatile, the lovers 
Kormak and Hallfred and Gunnlaug, Sigvat the counselor of two 
kings, and Arnor the earls’ skald, Harold the royal skald, and 
Sneglu—Halli the lowborn lampoonist—all these and others are in- 
cluded ; the favorite themes—praise, exhortation, loyalty, exultation, 
sorrow, scorn, and unconcealed spite—are represented, as are the 
most common and the most beautiful metres. But no matter how 
excellent the selection, no matter how excellent the translation, a 
mere collection of translations of skaldic poetry could, by virtue of 
its esoteric nature, hold little of ‘value for any but the qualified 
student. Professor Hollander’s narratives, on the other hand, make 
fascinating reading for the informed and uninformed alike. 

The translations themselves will cause no little debate. They should 
be judged, however, only in the light of Professor Hollander’s theory 
of translation (Hollander, Joc. cit., XVIII, 233-40). “Translation,” 
he asserts (and surely he will not be contradicted), “is interpreta- 
tion.” One will not, then, look for literal rendering, line by line, but 
for re-statement in English of what Professor Hollander takes to be 
the meaning of the stanza as a whole. In this sense, the translations 
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are, in the main, accurate enough. The diction, he maintains, must 
contain an admixture of archaisms, for a great deal of skaldic poetry 
“was deliberately antiquarian.” The point is well made: the present 
reviewer, however, would quarrel with him on particular archaisms 
he employs, the very “stilted old-fashioned ‘Anglo-Saxon’ English 
smacking of Mallory” which he deplores in the majority of the 
translations of the sagas—aye (“always”), ween, eke, leman, mickle, 
eftsoons, whilom, to name a few. The kennings, the most important 
part of skaldic diction, he handles admirably, and his explanation of 
them in the Introduction (p. 13) and in the footnotes is excellent. 
“The incessant intertwining of sentences . . . must not be flattened 
out to a pedestrian ‘one thing after another.’ ” This singular sentence 
structure he cannot, of course, imitate perfectly, since his medium 
lacks the inflections of the original, but his translations of Kormak 
afford some fine examples of his success in conveying the effect. The 
most important tenet of his theory, however, is that the metre must 
be “precisely that of his original or, barring that, one that comes as 
close as possible to approximating the effect of his original.” He in- 
sists that “the translator of skaldic verse . . . must nowise discard 
those features . . . which give it its peculiar physiognomy—neither 
the consistent alliterative scheme . . . nor the syllable-counting . . . 
nor its prevailing trochaic cadence and the feminine ending of the 
lines.” But in executing this principle Professor Hollander meets 
with only mixed success. The alliteration is flawless (although to 
preserve it at times he must substitute kennings and phrases of his 
own for those of the original) ; the syllable-counting is remarkably 
well reproduced ; the trochees and the feminine endings are almost 
consistently retained. But the result too frequently is a metre curi- 
ously jerky and an English which seems (though actually seldom is) 
not quite idiomatic. The fault lies partly in Professor Hollander’s 
constant use of monosyllabic articles, pronouns, prepositions, con- 
junctions, and auxiliary verbs to achieve his feminine endings. To 
be sure, run-on lines abound in the original, and should in the 
translation ; but a line ending in a dangling article or possessive, sep- 
arated from its noun, seems as unnatural in English as a line ending 
in a prefix split off from the body of a word, as may be seen in the 
following stanza from Einar skalaglamm’s Vellekla: 


Fame undying, for his 
father’s death avenged, pro- 
claim I—carnage wrought his 
keen blade amongst foemen. 


In short, although Professor Hollander has preserved most of the 
physiognomy of the skaldic metres, he has not quite succeeded in 
reproducing the cadence, nor the savor, of the originals. Perhaps, 
after all, modern English is not a suitable medium. 

_Nonetheless, the task was worth attempting, and the volume is a 
distinguished addition to the American-Scandinavian Foundation’s 
Library of Scandinavian Classics. 

CAROLINE Brapy 


University of California, Berkeley 
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Meyerstein, E. H. W. (editor). Adventures by Sea of Edward Coxere. Fore- 
word by H. M. Tomlinson. New York and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xxxviii + 190. $2.50. 


Reade, Aleyn Lyell. Johnson’s Early Life: The Final Narrative. Johnsonian 
Gleanings, Part X. London: Privately printed for the author by Percy 
Lund Humphries & Co., Ltd., 1946. Pp. xii + 224. 


Saintsbury, George. The Peace of the Augustans: A Survey of Eighteenth- 
Century Literature as a place of Rest and Refreshment. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Herbert Grierson. The World’s Classics 506. London, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. xvii + 408. $1.10. 
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Saintsbury, George. A Saintsbury Miscellany: Selections from His Essays 
and Scrap Books. With Personal Portraits by Sir Herbert Grierson and 
others, and a Biographical Memoir by A. Blyth Webster. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1947. Pp. ix + 246. $3.50 


Weed, Katherine Kirtley, and Richmond Pugh Bond. Studies of British 
Newspapers and Periodicals from Their Beginnings to 1800: A Bibliog- 
raphy. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, Studies in Philology, 
Extra Series, Number 2, December, 1946. Pp. vi + 233. $2.50, paper; 
$3.50, cloth. 


FRENCH 


Ham, Edward B. Textual Criticism and Jehan Le Venelais. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, XXII, 1946. 
Pp. 1-109. $2.00. 


Heard, John (translator). Lilith: A Play by Remy de Gourmont. With an 
introduction by Marcel Francon. Boston: John W. Luce Company, 1946. 


Pp. 80. $2.50. 
GERMAN 


Barker, M. L., and H. Homeyer (compilers). The Pocket Oxford German 
Dictionary. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. xvi + 432. $1.50; 
trade edition, $2.00. 


sell, Clair Hayden. Georg Hager: A Meistersinger of Niirnberg, 1552-1634. 
Part One. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Publications 
in Modern Philology, Volume XXIX, 1947. Pp. xix + 431. $5.00. 


Kayser, Wolfgang. Kleine deutsche Versschule. Bern: A. Francke ag., 1946. 
Pp. 118. s.fr. 4.60. 


Mustard, Helen Meredith. The Lyric Cycle in German Literature. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1946. P». 275. $3.00. 


Reiff, Paul. Die Asthetik der deutschen Frithromantik. Herausgegeben von 
Theodor Geissendoerfer. Urbana: University of Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, XXXI, Nos. 1-2, 1946. Pp. 305. $3.00, paper; $3.50, 
cloth. 


RUSSIAN 
Klimenko, Dr. Iwan. Das Russische Sprichwort (Formen und konstruktive 
Eigentiimlichkeiten). Bern: A. Francke ag., 1946. Pp. 101. s.fr. 9.60. 
GENERAL 
Fenn, Henry C., and George A. Kennedy (editors). Beginning Chinese, by 
John de Francis. New Haven: Yale University Press Linguistic Series, 
1946. Pp. ix + 197. $4.00. 


Smith, Horatio (general editor). Columbia Dictionary of Modern European 
Literature. New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. xiv + 899. 
$10.00. 


Thompson, Stith. The Folktale. New York: The Dryden Press, 1946. Pp. 
x + 510. $6.00. 




















ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY extends a welcoming hand to 

a new literary quarterly that has just appeared on the Pacific Coast— 
THE PaAciFic SPECTATOR—whose first number has recently emerged 
from the press of Stanford University. While its habitat forecasts many 
essays and articles of a regional cast, yet its boundaries reach out to 
include modern America in an attempt to interpret our many-sided way 
of life as it is manifested in its literature, its arts, and its history. The 
special appeal of the journal will lie in authenticity of background and 
excellence of presentation. That these ends will be attained is warranted 
by the list of notable names making up the Board of Editors: 

Edith R. Mirrielees (Managing Editor) 

John W. Dodds (Stanford) 

George R. Stewart (California) 

Louis B. Wright (Huntington Library) 

Dixon Wecter (Huntington Library) 

Wallace Stegner (Stanford) 


The price is $3.50 a year, and the business address is Stanford Univer 
sity Press 


The MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY has received an announcement 
of a new codéperative Research Prcject to prepare annotated lists and 


guides for (1) Medieval wand Renaissance Latin Translations from 
Ancient Greek; and (11) Medieval and Kenaissance Latin Commentaries 


on Ancient Greek and Latin Authors. The first will survey Latin trans 
lation, produced from antiquity down to A.D. 1600, of Greek authors 
who wrote before A.D. 600. The second will be limited to the same dates. 
Both will contain such information as identification of authors and 
translators, biographical data, dates, places, and circumstances affecting 
the writing and translating of works, references to manuscripts and 
printed editions, and recent scholarly literature on the individual 
authors and translators. Thereby modern scholars will be provided with 
a guide to the literary and documentary evidence available for an evalu- 
ation of the survival, rediscovery, and reception in the Latin West of 
ancient Greek writings from antiquity through the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance to the year 1600. For the present, the list will exclude 
commentaries on Aristotle, on medical, legal, and canonistic works, as 
well as on the Bible and medieval Latin authors. The project has been 
approved by the Committee on Renaissance Studies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the American Philological Association, 
nd the Medieval Academy of America. The value of such lists to stu- 
dents of literature, history, philosophy, and science need not be urged 
Inquiries may be direcied to any of the following members of the Edi- 
torial Board 


R. J. Clements (Harvard R.-V. Merrill (University of 
University) ( hicago) 
M. E. Cosenza (Brooklyn College) E. M. Sanford (Sweet Briar 
J. Hutton (Cornell University) College) ; 
P. Kibre (Hunter College) J. Savage (Fordham University) 
PO. Kristeller (Columbia R Strayer (Princeton 
University) Tonks f Cal 
aylor (University of Cali 
D. P. Lockwood (Haverford fornia, Berkeley) — 
College) . H. Thompson (University of 
M. R. P. McGuire (Catholic Colorado) 
University of America) . L. Ullman (University of 
B. Marti (Bryn Mawr College) North Carolina) 














Enc clopedia of 


LITERATURE 


Edited by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


‘HE CULTURE of all the peoples of all times, as preserved in their lit 

erature or legends, is presented in over 100 major articles—jrom the 
most ancient records of the Egyptians, the tales of the Javanese and the 
American Indians, to the writings of today. 

Each survey is written by an outstanding authority, many of whom 
were suggested or assigned by their country’s Legation. In addition to 
the main surveys, there are brief discussions of the major literary figures 
of all languages and times, in alphabetical listing. 


2 De Luxe Volumes, Boxed 1216 Pages = $12.00 


20th Century 


ENGLISH 


Edited by WILLIAM S. KNICKERBOCKER 


A SELECTION of thirty-six essays clarifying and interpreting such issues 
as Basic English, Semantics, the Nature of Speech, Language in 
Education, Remedial Work, Writing for the Public, the Teaching of 
Composition, Literary Criticism, etc. 
Among the contributors are S. I. Hayakawa, Archibald MacLeish, 
H. L. Mencken, John Erskine, Kenneth Burke, Oscar Cargill. 


468 Pages $5.00 


UNUSUAL WORDS 


AND HOW THEY CAME ABOUT 
By EDWIN RADFORD 


HE PHRASES and catchwords of which modern English speech is so 
largely made up are here traced to their origins in a more lively style 
than most lexicographers allow themselves.” —Daily Telegraph 
“We are grateful to the author for the mass of information which he has 
collated on the origin of strange phrases and the colloquialisms which 
have been accepted in this country.” —The Library World 


“+ 


326 Pages $3. 


LIMITED EDITIONS. At your bookstore, or order now from: 


Cj Philosophical Library, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 144, New York 16, N.Y. 

















